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In this study an attempt is Bade to go beyond 
traditional enrollaent accounting. By use of a student questionnaire 
on the design of individual classes combined with course enrollaent 
data, tentative individual class size standards have been 
established. The results of this survey ^are presented in appendix 1, 
which contains tables covering 1873*74 changes in departnental 
enrollnents and in enrolloent of faculty, departnental credit 
enrollaent, fall enrollaents by departments, distribution of class 
size standards, and load adjustments classified by departments. 
Appendix 2 contains standard enrollments classified by departments. 
Appendix 3 presents percent of standard enrollment achieved 
classified by department and schedule offerings « Appendix 4 contains 
reports on minigrants for course redesign. The sample questionnaire 
on course design is included is appendix 5. (Author/PG) 
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Aa a general rule* onrollment accounting at liberal arttt colleges, if 
oxistunt at all, ha » focused upon the analysis o£ credit enrollment registered 
in thii vufioud academic departments. Most often the data accumulated is a simple 
count ui departmental enrollment by course with a summary total for each depart- 
ment. More elaborate analyses may include classifications of the data by sex, 
class level, and student level integrated with data on instructional outlay. 
In this way it is possible to arrive at reasonably precise figures on the various 
types of instructional costs. Whether simple or elaborate all such analyses 
treat all units of credit as the same value earned. 

At Knox College data on enrollment are reduced to standard faculty units 
of 144, this figure being the average student credit enrollment par faculty 
over a three year base period* 1968-69 through 1970-71. This allowa ua to ex- 
press the given year enrollment credit of a department's faculty in standard 
units which can be compared with the number of faculty in the department that 
year. From these figures we get a first estimate as to which departments are 
overstaffed or understaffed relative to enrollment demand* Such comparisons 
as are arrived at in this manner are basic since, the total enrollment being 
given, that enrollment which is not carried by one department must be carried 
by another. ' 

Xhe problem with limiting the analysis to con^>arison8 baaed on standard 
units, however, is that some courses are inherently more expensive per unit of 
credit to teach than others. A course which demands an almost daily in-class 
response from individual students, for exaaple, is more expensive to teach than 
a large lecture course. A course which counts as one of its objectives the de- 
velopment of student expression and connunication is more costly than one wliich 



is priourlly concerned wich students' absorption o£ yognitlve natisrial. This 
fQuch is coovnonplac'e. But It is iavts such as these* which allow individual de- 
partments and academic duann tu place such interpretations on basic data as 
suits their own under.^tandings, biases, and ends. In these circumstances basic 
data may remain a fringe consideration with. decisions being laade on the basis 
o^. personal wisdom and power. If at the worst extreme this means that power 
dt;cides, that data are not merely ignored but lied oyt o£» the fault lies in 
the limitations of the data; in the treatment of all credit as being equal units. 

In this study an attempt is made to go beyond traditional enrollment ac- 
counting. Two years ago our Committee on Curriculum approved a questionnaire 
on course design which was sent to faculty and students in all classes offered 
at Knox in 1973-74 (Appendix V). The student questionnaire was sent to two 
"high Proiile" students in each class. The responses to these Instruments were 
coded for data pt, messing and a print-out obtained of faculty responses and of 
student responses, ^he completed student questionnaires were turned over to 
individual faculty in order that they might see how students viewed their courses. 

The responses obtained provided us with extensive information on the design 
of individual classes.^ We now know which courses are basically lecture courses, 
something of the extent of give and take between professor and student that 
exists in these courses, which courses lean towards discussion or the develop- 
ment of student expression; we know how many exams, papers or projects are 

demanded in the various courses; we know their library requirements, their 

2 

class time demanded, their laboratory experience, etc. 

^ Faculty and student cooperation with this effort was very good. Responses were 
obtained for most of the classes offered in 1973-74. We are missing data on a 
number of courses, most of which were not offered last year. 

^ T\wrtt watt a remarkable ugreemtnt between faculty and student reeponseN to these 
queHtlonnalre:<. Studcntx, however, tended consistently to svv the optimum iluss 
Ml£t' as being smaller than did the faculty. 
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The^a data have been coobined with th« Infurtaation on course enrollment for 
iudividual classes uvec tUii past three years ami tentative individual class 
hiZQ standards have been established.^ there are three basic types o£ standards: 
<1) Standards for clat?ses designed to be a certain size, whether large, medium, 
or small i (2) standards for classes faced with limited enroUn»nt relative to 
the capacity of the class; and (3) standards for those classes which must handle 
thii residue of enrollment demand which remains* The standard for the third 
catttgury is thus computed each term as total credit enrollment, less the enroll- 
ment in categories one and two, divided by the number of classes in category 
chree. The higher the number of classes designed to be large and the greater 
tht) percent^ of standard enrollment achieved in these courses, the smaller will 
b*i the computed standard of courses in category three. Conversely, the more 
classes designed to be small, the more classes in category two, and the lower 
the percent of standard achieved in groups onw #ud two, the larger will be the 
computed standard in category three. For the three terms last year, the aver- 
age computed standard was twenty-seven, which is the figure used as the computed 
standard in this report. 

The standards tentatively assigned to the Individual courses at Xnox are 
listed in Appendix 11, together with the data that are most relevant in the 
assignment of standards. The percents of standard enrollment achieved for the 
courses taught in 1973-74 are presented in Appendix III. In both groups of 
chese reference tables the data are classified by department. 

^ Wliere questionnaire responses were unavailable in certain courses a standard 
was estimated from past enrollments, catalogue information, and advice ol de- 
partment chairman. It should be recognized that those atandards may bu rovlned 
review of the Curriculum Connittaa. Let it be iraid that the atandardtt uneU 
n this r«>port are conservative, beinsi consistently lower than the optimum siaic 
seen by the faculty and closer to the optimum auggested by etudests. 
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Tho purpose o£ working with course enrollment standards that are based 
on course* design and the purpose ol' deriving percents o£ standard enrollment 
acUiovad 1^ to amend traditional enrol liaent accounting in such wise as to give 
us d more precise concept oi efficiency in the handling of student numbers. 
U»lng traditional accounting, it is easy to think of a small class as being 
"Inefficient" because it is relatively more costly. The truth is, however, that 
the teaching- learning that is accomplished in some small classes cannot be ac- 
complliihed In any other way. We consider this experience as being worth its 
co&t. Wliat we need is a standard for such classes that will make it clear that 
they are supposed to be small; that the Interpersonal relationships being de* 
velopud in these courses require smallness. A class whose standard size is 
twelve enrollment credits will be identified in our approach as being 100% of 
standard if twelve students enroll for l.O credits each. This distinguishes 
such classes from those which simply did not get many students; from classes 
ot standard twenty-four or more fi^ich get no more than twelve students. 

On the other hand, the use of standards in enrollment accounting permits 
the quick identification of overloaded classes. The class which is designed 
to accommodate sixty students will achieve 100% of standard if sixty students 
enroll. Classes which are not designed to handle this number of students, but 
which are simply allowed to grow large, will be readily identified as being 
overloaded. Itie concept of efficiency, therefore, is rather strictly related 
to what enrollment jLs In a course in contrast to what it ought to be. Large 
V lasses are not necessarily efficient anymore than small classes are necessarily 
inel tic lent. 

Once efficiency is recognised as essentially a relationship between pro- 
duction and a productive standard, the identification of inefficiency expresses 
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tlw noeti £or productivi) chsoge. ^ class which is ovurLoaded with studentis. 
£c«iqu<dHtly t^Kp^rltincei} a daceriora^ion in the evaluation ui students by the 
insttuctur.. It is reioarkable how often one finds the grades o£ students in 
i)vt.>rl»aded classes drifting upwards. This oakes students less unhappy with 
the class conditions and tends to perpetuate what is at best a dismal educational 
situation. Such classes should either be broken up into smaller sections, the 
additional instructional expense being compensated for by the elimination of 
inefficient small classes, or the teacher should be given funding for the de- 
sign of a course which can accoonodate effectively the larger number of students. 
Moreover, teachers in some inefficient small classes may be encouraged to revise 
their offerings towards broader objectives. 

. , An examination of departmental enrollments in terms of productive effi- 
ciency should lead to a considerable amount of course redesign. Recognizing 
this, the Knox administration has made available $25,000 over the past two 
years to support twelve projects in course design (Appendix IV). There is no 
douht that these funds have improved teaching efficiency at Knox College. As 
this report will make clear, however, much remains to be done. 

In what follows we will first examine the basic enrollment data for Knox 
during the recent past. Secondly, we will see how_this analysis may be modi* 
tied by a consideration of class size standards. 
Enrollment b^ Departments. 1973-74; Fall. 1974-75 

Suanary tables l-iv (Appendix I) present the basic data on enrollments for 
last year and for the fall term this year. Table II shows enrollments by depart- 
ments and by departmental faculty.^ Enrol. ments of departmental faculty in 

^ Two enrollment totals are achieved through data processing. The iirst total 
pertains to all enrollments within a given department, whether all the courses are 
taught by that department's faculty or not. The second total pertains to all en- 
rollments carried by a department's faculty both in and ontside the listed courses 
of the department. The second total is usually higher since it ittcludes enroll- 
tttcnis in the Freshmen Seminar, Croup Interest, etc. 
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1973*74 continued to dec lino reflecting the reduced student body* Table X 
siiows that during this period enrollments £ell by 1231 creUite or 8.5 stan- 
dard units. ^ Excluding Military Science and Physical Education, and allow 
ing I'or faculty on leave» the teaching faculty fell by 6.9 unite in 1973-74. 
This means that enrollment credit fell by 1.6 standard units more than the 
size of the faculty fell.^ 

Table IV shows that enrollment will continue to decline in l974-7:>. Fall 
credit enrollment was down by 122. S units. Extrapolating this for the full 
year, this decline expressed in standard units will be about 2^. Further- 
more, the net return of a number of faculty to full-time teaching this year 
has increased the number of faculty teaching units by Si^, For the past two 
years, therefore, enrollments measured in standard units have declined by 
eleven, while the faculty has declined less than one and one-half units. This 
means that, looking only at the raw data, we are overstaffed by about 9.5 units 
of faculty relative to two /ears ago. This is a continuation of « trend we 
have experienced since the college going rate in Illinois started a dramatic 
decline five years ago. 

' Looking ahead, my ex^iectation is that enrollments at Knox College will be 
down once again in 1975-76. We may be able to get more new students next 
year than we did this year, thus effecting an important turn-a-round, but I 
doubt if this increased number, it it materializes, will be large enough to 
offset the decline in the number of returning students. When enrollments decline 

5 These figured do not count credit for courses started but dropped with the 
grade of 'W; they reflect only fully attempted credit. 

6 Ai Ivasttwo faculty units were supported by outside funding, however. 
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iu suc€t>ssivi' years a doynward auUipiier develdps Mah i« very difficult 
to t^iistst. Furthtirfl»cQ, tre^hmaa attritloa was down last year, and this will 
almottt surely sus&n that sophomore attrition will be up this year* Typically 
Q\it twa year attrition rates have not fluctuated by as much as our one year 
rates* Sume oC the increased percentage of freshmen we keep in a given year 
my indeed go on to graduation, but some of them will drop out after the sopho- 
moi'Q year. 

Looking only at the unmodified enrollment data on faculty size, it is 
cU>ar that our per unit cost of instruction is rising* independently of in- 
creased average faculty salaries, and that the end of this trend is not yet in 
sight. Table III (Appendix I) shows the tigh per unit cost departments to be 
Music, Modern Languages, the Natural and Biological Sciences, and Mathematics* 

Table i, on the following page, shows the breakdown of course offerings 
by department for 1973-74. The standard course load for the Knox faculty is 
seven course units plus independent and advanced study* The actual load varies 
considerably between departments since some faculty consider a certain amount 
ot independent or advanced study as having a course equivalent* Table 1 assumes 
that ten independent study credits or six advanced study credits are equal in 
faculty effort to one course offering* Seven course offerings plus one-half 
course equivalent in independent or advanced studies (five IS creditj or three 
AS credits per year) are assumed in Table 1 to be the normal load. 

If one counts the courses actually scheduled, including unscheduled courses 
tnevting TBA with a few students as independent study, and if one includes the 
scheduling of Applied Music courses (six half credits equal one course), the 
Knox faculty averages 7*13 courses per year* Even when this is adjusted to 
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Uble ti Total Clasj* Units Scheduled. Independent and Advanced Study Credits 
In course Load Units*, Adjustments for Deviation from Enrollment 
standards**, CJassiflad by Department of Faculty Origin, 1973-74 



Department 



Scheduled 
Class Units 



IS and AS 
Course Load 
Equivalents 



Course 
Load 
Adjustments 



Art 

Biology 

ChiimiHtry 

Econ and Bu» Ad 

Education 

EuglUh 

Goo logy 

Hist and Am Stud 
Math and CS 
Mudarn Languages 
Music and Human 
Phil and Relig 
Physics 
Pol Science 
Psych-Human De'~' 
Soc<-Anth 
Thea and Comm 

Totals 



28 


6.0 


-1.8 


23 


2.6 


0 


28.3 


2.0 


-2.6 


26 


3.6 


0.8 


32 


1.9 


-5.1 


45.5 


2.1 


l.O 


10 


1.5 


0.4 


42*** 


2.6 


2.6 


44 


1.5 


-3.5 


63 


2.2 


-0.7 


47.41!^ 


0.6 


0 


20 


1.7 


O.I 


19.56. 


1. 1 


0.3 


34 


4.0 


3.0 


27.5 


2.0 


1.9 


27.3 


2.7 


-2.2 


26 


1.9 


-2.1 


545.9 


40.0 


-7.9 



Total 






Units 






4 7.5 






(a) 






4,3 


2. 7 


4 • P 


3.7 


5.7 




3.7 


5.0 


*" 4 • 


4.1 


4.4 


-0.3 


3.8 


3.5 


0.3 


6.5 


6.1 


0.4 


1.6 


2.0 


-0.4 


6.3 


5.0 


1.3 


5.6 


6.9 


-1.3 


8.6 


8.0 


0.6 


6.4 


5.5 


0.9 


2.9 


3.0 


-O.l 


2.8 


3.1 


-0.3 


5.5 


4.3 


1.2 


4.2 


3.3 


0.9 


3.7 


4.1 


-0.4 


3.4 


4.0 


-0.6 


77.1 


76.6 


0.5 



Source: Registrar's Class Schedules, 1973-74, Computer Center Print-out of En- 
rollment Load of Departments' Faculty, and Office of Institutional Re- 
search Reference Tables on Class Size Standards. 

* Includes as independent study credit unscheduled classes meeting TBA 
wltn a few students. Ten IS credits - one class unit. Six AS credits - 
o'le class unit. 

** Load adjustments are calculated on the basis of the per cent of standard 
data shown in the reference tables. These adjustments are restricted to 
courses at least thirty per cent over standard or at least sixty per cent 
under standard which have been repeated in the last two years. 

*** Does not include one course in Hist 105 taught by MJH, who is not counted 
as a member of the department. 

0 Includes seventy Applied Music credits. Six applied music students meet- 
ing twice a week for three credits - one class unit. 

& Does not include one Biology course and a one-half credit Group Interest 
course taught by RR, who was listed as "On Leave." 
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a<^coitne tor the exiremu castia oi overloads and underloads cited in Table VII 
(ApptittdiK i) thy average acheduled courae offering pQt yeat is seven. Indu* 
p&tident and advan«ued study credit does average about one-hali unit. The aver- 
age cuurso load at KnuK is almost exactly seven and one-lialf units including 
indypondgnt and advanced studies.^ 

Note that in reaching the conclusion that the average f/iculty course load 
at KnuK is seven and one-haU units, including IS-AS, we have (A) limited the 
cuurse adjustments to the very extreme situations and (B) averaged the adjust- 
ments tor classes with low enrollment demand with the adjustments for overloaded 
classes. Because the standards have not been validated, adjustments were made 
only tor those classes operating at forty percent efficiency or less and for 
those classes with one hundred thirty percent or more of standard enrollment. 
As labU' V (Appendix I) indicates, 16.9% of our classes operate at forty per- 
cent <.ft'iciency or less. If adjustments had been used for classes with eighty 
percent of standard or less, SI. 6% of the classes offered last year woulo have 
been cited. On the other hand, it is one thing to average courses which are 
designed to be small with those designed to be large. It is economic to use 
a few large classes to pay for the higher unit costs of many small classes. 
But it is quite another thing to average overloaded classes with smaller classes 
which simply did not get much demand relative to their design. From a quality 
control standpoint , the former are as inefficient as the latter, the errors 
being cumulative rather than offsetting. 

^ It is unrealistic to think that the average Knox faculty member carries 
over eight courses plus independent study. To get such a figure one has to 
count every TBA situation involving as much as one-half credit for one student, 
excepting those courses listed as 350 or 400 (IS-AS courses), as equal to a 
regularly scheduled clas&. 
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Glvun these* limitations it is eftUgbteolng, however, to compare the stan- 
Uat4 eucoUffl«nt uiilts ralnus lacuUy coluran ipr 1973 - 74 In Table III with the 
light-most column In Table I. The first sOht>dule shows the relative overload 
or underload of student credit handled by the different departments. The 
second schedule relates to overloads and underloads In terms of adjusted class 
offerings. Table II makos this comparison. 

Table II: Overloads and Underloads In Enrollment Credits and 
Courses Offered Classified by Department, 1973-74 



Department 


Over or 
Enrollment 


Under 


Loads 
Courses 


Hlst-Am Stud 


2.0 




1.3 


Pol Scl 


1.6 




1.2 


Econ-Bus Ad 


0.9 




-0.3 


Art 


0.8 




1.3 


Psychology 


0.6 




0.9 


Physics 


0.6 




-0.3 


Soc-Anth ' 


0.5 




-0.4 


Geology 


0.0 




-0.4 


Enfjllsh 


0.0 




0.0 


PhLl-Rel 


-0.2 




-0.1 


Education 


-0.8 




0.3 


Chemistry 


-0.9 




-1.3 


Thea-Conm 


-1.3 




-0.6 


Biology 


-1.3 




-2.0 


Math-CS 


-.1.4 




-1.3 


Mod Lang 


-2.6 


0.6 


Music 


-3.1 




0.9 



Source: Office of Institutional Research, February, 1975 

The left-hand column In Table 11 shows, for example, that the History- 
American Studies faculty carry far more than their share of student enrollments. 
But while this department's enrollment overload Is 2.0 standard units, thU 
figure does not take Into account the relative ease or difficulty of teaching 
these subjects. The right-hand column, however, tells us that this department 

13 
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had a course overload, exprtissed in faculty load units o£ 7.5, o£ 1.3. This 
comparison suggests that while »oma H. . a cor y American Studios courses have 
higher standard enrollments than the college average; e.g., Ulistory 104-3-6 
and History 2i:il-2 » 27, more than half the enrollment over lead (1.3/2.0) re* 
suits from i'xtra offerings by faculty and by overloading claaises beyond their 
standard. Ic suggests that while the staff In this department may not be short 
by the two units indicated by Taole III, there Is a shortage of one unit. This 
does not mean that the college need add a person In History, though this Is 
certainly one solution to the problem. Alternative solutions might Involve. 
(A) capital expenditure for the redesign of History 104-S-6 to raise the stan- 
dard enrollment from twenty-seven to 80-100 or (B) the elimination o£ some of 
the department's offerings. Having seen very large sections of Western Civili- 
zation at Stanford, which were considered by the students to be atoong the best 
classes there, I am not impressed with the thought that something is lost by 
moving from a class size of forty- five, designed for twenty-seven* to a class 
of eighty, designed for eighty.^ 

At th» other extreme consider the figures in Table 11 relating to the 
Departments of Music and Modern Languages. Both are far behind in the pro- 
duction of enrollment credit; yet, from the standpoint of course offerings. 



° There are some sections of History 104-3-6 that a committee might well agree 
are designed for 20-22 students. The faculty effort required in these courses 
Is very great indeed. The History department, incldently, requires more 
written work of Knox students than does the English department; this, not 
because it has more teachers, but because it gets more students. The question- 
naires on course design indicate that the History department's faculty grades 
on style to a greater extent than the faculty of the English department. The 
History department has some truly excellent faculty and gets many bright majors. 
The fact should not be lost, however, that this department, which is the most 
ovortoaded at Knox College, is also one of the easiest majors to complete at 
Knox College. lt*s relative percentage of students graduating in the lower 
ton, twenty, and thirty percent of the class is very high. (See Table VI, 
Appendix I) 
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both appear to bo undurstaaed. The difference in figures for these depart- 
matits suggusts that these subjects are expensive to teach. In the case of 
Mu»ic the truly expensive operation is Applied Music, for which the college 
getii home special compensation from the students. Music 106, Introduction to 
Music, is offered three times a year and has a standard enrollment o£ twenty- 
seven students. Individual listening to recordings in the audio-visual facility 
is encouraged. Whether or not a large class offered once a year with listening 
laboratories would be feasible, I cannot say. In any case it appears that 
Music will continue to be expensive instruction for the foreseeable future. 



Table iii: Distribution of Class Size Standards, Optimum and 
Actual Enrollment, and Percent Efficiency, Classified by 
Class Size Standards, Modern Languages, 1973-74 



Standard Number Optimum Actual Percent 

Class Size of Classes* Enrollment Enrollment Efficiency 



7 


3 


21 


13 


61.9 


10 


4 


40 


13 


32.5 


12 


7 


84 


67 


79.8 


15 


25 


375 


220 


58.7 


20 


24 


480 


399 


83.1 


Total 


63 


1,000 


712 


71.2 



Source: See Appendix II: Reference Tables on Percent 
of Standard Enrollment Achieved. 

* Includes no independent or advanced studies nor un- 
scheduled classes taught TBA. 



As Table iii shows. Modern Languages axe expensive to teach, both from 
the standpoint of class size standards and from the standpoint of low course 
dt>niand. The norms used in choosing these tentative standards seem to be the 
department consensus, size twenty for 100 level introductory courses, size 
tiCteen tor 200*300 level literature courses* size twelve for conversation 
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C0ur(»t}s, hUh xati tor W Comprehensives, and sise seven (credits) for half 
iioursei* in Serbo-Croat ion. 

Some case might be made for higher standard sises; say, twenty-five for 
100 level courses and twenty tor courses in literature. Given the standard 
aUiia proposed, however, two things are clear. First* the optimua enrollment 
oi 1,000 last year^ for sixty-three courses is only seventy-seven percent of 
thii 1,298 enrollments assumed in an average enrollment of 20.6 per class. 
lliis difference oi 1,000 and 1,298 represents the inherently high cost of 
teaching Modern Languages. Second, even taking into account the smaller class 
standards in this department, enrollment efficiency only averages 71.2%. An 
important problem for this department, therefore, is an insufficiency of demand 
for its courses. It is particularly inefficient in its literature offerings, 
and one has to suspect some of these courses could be eliminated. When 
faculty are not reduced in proportion to enrollment demand and the number of 
classes remains relatively high, inefficient offerings will proliferate. 

Looking once again at Table ii (page 10), one must remember that these 
data apply only to 1973-74. During that year we had several faculty off campus 
who have now returned. Departments such as Physics and Geology, which appear 

^ No literature course taught in English, having a standard enrollment of 
twenty-seven, was taught last year. 

^0 Based nn past enrollment analyses, the Knox faculty should carry seven 
courses averaging 20.6 students in order to handle the total enrollment. To 
the <^xcenc chat enrollments have fallen faster than faculty in the last few 
years the average class need not be this large if we can live with the higher 
unit cost. 

Ultimately, figures such as are presented in Table ill should be provided 
for every department. We have not completed these tables in this study Atncv 
the standards used are tentative. 
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to be around par in staii and enrollmancs with one man on leave, may show up 
as overstatted when faculty return. Table IV (Appendix I), which compares 
tall enrollments for 1973'^74 with tali enrollments tor 1974-75, shows that 
enrollments in Geology went up in 1974-75 but not enough to compensate for 
thi> fi'tuirn ot one Caculty. Enrollments in Physics actually fell in spite o£ 
the return of faculty. The development of General Education courses in Physics 
h^a raised its enrollments over v^at they were a few years ago, however, in 
spitti of the fall in the student body. 

Let us now look ciore specifically at enrollment demands and class size 
standards of the following science departments i Biology, Cbemistry, Geology, 
and Physics. 

As Table iv on the following page indicates, nine courses have been de- 
veloped in these departments which are designed for forty-eight students or 
more. These courses should have helped the teaching econoiqy of the college 
more than they actually have. 

The economic problem with the sciences is not that the average class by 

. . . , • . 

necessity roust be small. Discounting tor half credit courses, if the eighty- 
four teaching units taught had an average standard enrollment of 20*6, the opti- 
mum total enrollment would have been only 1,730. The optimum arrived at in 
this study is twenty-seven percent higher than that; indeed, actual enrollment 
is eleven percent higher than 1,730. Setting aside the fact of six overloaded 
classes, flaws which might be corrected by course redesign, the achievement 
oi eighty-seven percent of a high total enrollment standard cannot be considered 
unduly untconomic. 

Why then do the sciences, usually, appear to be overstaffed in terms of 
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Tablii Iv: Distribution o£ Class Sise Standards, OptimuiD and Actual 
Enrollment, and Percent Efficiency, Classified by Class 
Size Standards, Natural and Biological Science, 1973*74 





Nunoer ot 


Optimutn 


Actual 


Percent 


Class Size 


Classes 


Enrollment 


Enrollment 


Efficiency 










D 


1 


0 


1 


16 • 7 


o 
o 


o 




31 


AA A 


in 


0 


ou 




73*3 




C| 

O 


90 


93« 


96.9 




6 


84 


90" 


107.1 


IS 


5 


75 


42 


56.0 


16 


2 


32 


27 


84.4 


18 


3 


54 


58 


i05 5 


20 


11 


220 


170C 


77.3 


24 


4 


96 


78 


81.3 


25 


3 


75 




36.0 


27 


10 


270 


272d 


100.7 


30 


6 


180 


168e 


93.3 


35 


8 


280 


258 


92.1 


40 


4 


160 


154 


96.3 


48 


4 


196 


148 


75.5 


50 


3 


150 


181 


120.7 


60 


2 


120 


76 


63.3 


Total 


92* 


2,202 


1,918 


87.1 



Source: Appendix II; Reference Tables on Percent of 
Enrollment Achieved. 



* This total includes sixteen half credit courses and 
one course taught by Reno, who was listed on leave, 
a: Includes one class 2007. of standard, 
b: Includes two classes 143% and 150% of standard, 
c: Includes one class 1557* of standard, 
d: Includes one class 152% of standard, 
e: Includes one class 160% of standard. 



enrollotent (Table III, Appendix I)? The answer is that these departments do 
not offer luny classes. In 1973-74, 15.77 units of instruction in these 
sciences mi^t have been expected to teach 110 course units, rather than Che 
c*ighty-seven (includes three listed outside these departments) they did teach. 
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Obviously, thosti departments do not operate on a seven coarse teaching load. 
Furthi'tmorui they seem to count hali credit courses as the equivalent ot full 
courses when coI!^}utlng teaching load* This latter accounting seems more than 
jus til led In some cases. The Biology department, lor example, has one one* 
hali crodic course with a standard total credit enrollment o£ thirty (which 
actually had an enrollment of forty-eight) and three one-half credit courses 
with standard enrollment of forty-eight. At the other extreme, however, there 
wuro live one-half credit classes (Biology 361, 362, 363) which had a total 
credit enrollment of only twenty-five and which typically met once a week for 
a two-hour period. 

The Justification some science faculty give for adopting their individual 
course load accounting, rather than the college's standard accounting, is that 
the laboratory work is time consuming and that the material is especially 
rigorous. While I personally grant some of this argument, X feel that the 
scitince faculty is simply making a rational use of its resources. They handle 
the burden of scieft>ce enrollment and even try to stimulate this enrollment by 
the construction of special courses. Also, they teach outside their area; i.e., 
last year, they taught two full units of Seminar 100 and two one-half credit 
group interest courses. If, discounting for half credit couraes, they taught 
a total o£ eighty-seven courses instead of the 110 we might have expected, 
this is probably all of the effective work that could have been gotten out of 
these resources. All else might have been "make work," distorting the personal 
productivity we may assume is associated with relatively light teaching assign- 
ments. But in this case, anything economic that has been accomplished through 
course rvtlfNign has not accrued to the direct benefit o( the college so much 
as tt has resulted in mor%' tree time Cor the science taculty. like prtiblvm In 
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not one ot tho irrational use o£ teaching resources in the scierce dopartmunt; 
it is a problem o£ having too many resources in these departments. I hoU 
that those science departments could have gotten the same job done last year 
with two less taculty. This year they will have two more faculty facing a 
smaller student body. If, as I believe* the college must plan the reduction 
oi at least ten faculty over the next several years* it is on the left-hand 
sidu of reasonable to suppose that the science faculty will not be affected by 
this. 

Similarly, the department of Mathematics has become overstaffed. Table 11 
(page 10) shows this department to be 1.4 standard units behind in enrollments 
and 1.3 units behind in the adjusted teaching load. It may be argued* of course* 
that the class size standards used» which have not been verified, are too high— 
that they should more closely approximate Chose used for the Modern language 
departments. 1 doubt not that a reviewing committee will give this argument 
some ground; yet, I believe, these three things: (1) The falling student body 
and the falling caliber of the student body in the last few years has adversely 
dUected Math enrollments, reducing class sizes. (2) The fall in Math enroll- 
ments has been partially obscured by the rise in Computer Science enrollments. 
(3) The tlexibility of the Quantitative Literacy requirement has cost the Math 
department some enrollments. I believe that the net effect of all this is that 
we are now overstaffed with mathematicians, and that my figures on efficiency 
reflect this. 

Let us now turn to the more general question of class size standards and 
to the question of efficiency in instruction. Table V (Appendix I) swaaarizes 
these data. 

The modal range class size standards used in this study is 11 • 20. Ttie 
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distribution is positively skewed, tailing away to iavot and icwer classics 
in higher standard ranges. This* I belitive, is at least sanuiwhat as it should 
be at a small liberal arts college. We ought to advertise this fact. Nor should 
we apologue for some of the relatively large classes we have. As lias been 
noted, some twelve large classes have been designed In the last two years with 
an outlay of $25,000 by the college. This expenditure for course redesign 
supported the cutting of five teaching units In the departments of Economics, 
Philosophy, Political Science, Psychology and Sociology-Anthropology. Table V 
does show, however, that In 1973-74 the college had thirty classed which had 
over 120;; of standard enrollment. I believe a reviewing cosnlttee will find 
that, while some of these standards used are questionable* mora funds need to 
bo expended on course redesign. We need to plan for more large courses. It 
will be found, also, that we need to eliminate some of our small classes. 

The most startling thing about Table V Is the relatively high percentage 
of classes of standard size I - 10 which achieved less than sixty-one percent 
of standard last year. Forty-six classes (58.2% of the classes slse ten or 
under) operated with no more than sixty percent efficiency. Add to these the 
eighty- two classes with standard size II - 20 which achieved no more than 
sixty percent efficiency, and It will be seen that 128 classes— about one 
quarter of the total taught last year--were unnecessarily small. 

In all, some 268 classes achieved no more than eighty percent of the 
standard enrollments assumed. This amounts to more than half the classes. 
Furthermore, remember my claim that the standards used are conservatlve-- 

^2 These expenditures were a Knox College contribution to this study on class 
size standards, the basic funding for which has been supplied by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 
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generally lower than the faculty recoramomled and closer to the student recom- 
mendations. 

These t'igures on ine££lciencey relative to class size standards should 
ijutpri.su no one. It is a fact that in the last £lve years total student en- 
r«^Umuut has UUen by a much higher percentage than the faculty has fallen. 
U is a I'act that following the 1966 decision to increase our enrollments we 
increased the size of the faculty to meet this increase. And when the student 
body began to decline, we did not cut faculty proportionately. While I would 
in no way ask the faculty and administration to a&cept out of hand the stan- 
dards 1 have used— if I could set the standard class sises, some person I do 
not regard as qualified might one day set them^^— one would b« highly suspect 
of any study on class size efficiency at Knox College over Che last few years 
wUich did not show some considerable inefficiency in instruction. "Hie con- 
sideration of class i ^.zc standards merely modifies conclusions on enrollments 
for given departments. It does not change the overall picture of overs taffing. 

Whether one looks at the unmodified enrollment data or considers efficiency 
in relation to cla&s size standards, one finds an uneconomic teaching staff 
structure at Knox College. Failure to admit this inefficiency, combined with 
attempts to pass on unnecessary instructional costs by increasing student 
tuitions or reducing general scholarship funds (something of which may be in- 
evitabU in the best of circumstances) runs the very high risk of being self" 
defeating; of costing us even more students in the long run. 

I mind Burnham's parting shot as he bolted the Trotskites: "Beware, comrades, 
of anyone who claims to be the sole Interpreter of Truth, or to have the only 
Utrmuia for finding the truth. It is the road of philosopher kings; of princes, 
and popes, and Stalins.*' 
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Ytit» I do not Uvor a drastic cut in the Knox faculty In any one year. 
Such m. eKpt}ri«nce would be tiaunatlc Cor the comnunity as a whole and might 
very well cost us more students than would a drastic tuition increase. Such 
wdB the oiiHfortune oi Monmouth College a few years ago. Moreover, the sound- 
nesa oi the educational system at Knox might be undermined. What X do say, 
howevt^r^ is that we need a long run plan which would a^isuiiie the dropping of 
otie or tww taculty a year for the next several years. And 1 believe wo should 
abide by this plan irrespective of our being able to reverse our downward trend 
in enrollments by 1980.^^ 

Not only do we need a reduction of faculty over the long term, we need 
a restructuring of department sizes over the long term. Ultimately, we must 
ci'Ute departmental staff size to student demand and to the intrinaic costs 
ot instruction in the various disciplines. We are not goin; to be able to 
effect d rational faculty reduction through simple attrition. Very soon a 
department is going to have to be told tliat it must reduce staff within two 
or three years regardless of the circumstances of attrition in the department. 

With this long term reduction in faculty must come a carefully considered 
reduction in our curriculum. We have altogether too many small classes which 
art* noc even close to achieving a modest class size standard, in the past, I 
have said tliat the too frequent repetition of such classes was a single form 
of disguised unemployment of faculty. I liave indicated that many of these classes 

It is well known that the college age population (18-21) will begin to fall 
in 1980. While college going rates arc beginning to recover, we cannot assume 
rtuch increases will prevent the fall in our enrollments once the decline in 
high school graduates begins. During the last few years institutions o£ higher 
learning have lost students to other forms of "post-secondary education." There 
i.^ no prospect that this loss can be completely recovered. It is predictable 
that colleges like Knox will expand their view of the college age population, 
moving heavily Into adult education. 
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should b« taugh£ no more frequently than every other year. Now I say that the 
CurrU'ulum Coonlteee should seriously study the elimination of some of these 
classes. We arti fast approaching the time when we are going to have to decide 
upon an actual structure of class sizes—so many large, so many snail, etc.-- 
as well as aa actual structure of teaching techniquo8»so much tutorial, so 
much programed Independent study, so much lecture, so much seminar, etc. The 
tine has cosk? to quit talking about the necessity of this restructuring and to 
get busy achieving it. 

m this report I have made no attempt to point out the basic strengths 
ot Knox College. That is not my function. 1 must say, however, that I do sec 
strength, kiv^n in our conservatism in the cutting of faculty and in the elimi- 
nation of some courses. A short run codt view which would turn experienced 
faculty out on a market that has developed a preference for promising. Inex- 
perienced faculty would not only be less than humane; It would be a sure sign 
oi fi.iancial weakness. Our optimism and the high morale of our efforts to find 
the student numbers necessary to protect programs which. If once lost, will be 
very hard to recover Is a strength. Yet, in the longer run the protection of 
individual faculty can never be the foremost goal of the college. If this were 
the case we would deteriorate into a mini-welfare state; at which point our 
conservatism would become our greatest weakness. Very soon, I think, we must 
facs the realities of unit teaching costs in all the disciplines. Some things 
are inevitable. If the college ignores these realities in favor of a dreamlike 
optiminm, I will feel nuch kinship with that Jaulish seer who, watching the eager 
and tumultuous preparation of his people for battle, vhispered these sad words: 
**1 see that Caesar will win!" 
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APPENDIX 1 



SUMMARY TABLES ON ENROLUtENT CREDIT, CLASS SIZE STANDARDS AND 
PERCENT OF STANDARD ENROLLMENT ACHIEVED, AND CLASS RANKING OF 
GRADUATES, CUSSIFIED BY DEPARmENTS, 1973-74 AND FALL, 1974-75 



I. Changes in Departmental Enrollments, In Enrollments of Departments' 
Faculty, and in Number of Faculty, 1973-74 and 1972-73 

II. Departmi'ntal Credit Enrollment and Total Credit Enrollment of De- 
partments' Faculty, 1971-72, 1972-73, and 1973-74 

III. Number of Standard Enrollment Units Representer' f.n the Credit 
Enrollment of Departments' Faculty, Number of Facult.r in the De- 
partments, Difference in Standard Enrollment Units and Number of 
Faculty in the Departments, Classified by Department8» 1971*' 72, 
1972-73, and 1973-74. 

IV. Fall Enrollments Classified by Departments, 1973 and 1974* 

_y. Distribution of Class Size Standards and Percentage Distribution 
of Percent of Standard Achieved, Classified by Standard Size and by 
Percent of Standard Enrollment Achieved, 1973-74. 

VI. Ratios of Observed to Expected Frequencies of Students in Specified 
Ranges of Their Graduating Class Rank» Classified by Major, Knox 
College, 1974 

VII. Load Adjustments Classified by Department 
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Appendix I - I 



TABLE I 

CHANGES IN OEPARIMENTAL ENROLLMENTS, IN ENROLWIENTS OF DEPARTMENTS 
FACULTY, AND IN NUMBER OF FACULTY, CLASSIFIED BY DEPARTMENTS, 

1973-74 AND 1972-73 



Department 



Change In 
Departmental 
Enrollments 



Change in 
Enrollment of 
Departments' 

Faculty 

N SU* 



Change in 
Number of 
Faculty 



Net 

Gain 

or 

Loss 



Chemistry 

Geology 

Biology 

Music 

Physics 

Theatre-Comm 

Phil -Religion 

Political Science 

Hist-Am Studies 

Math-Comp Sci 

Bcon-Bua AJm 

English 

Art 

Nod Languages 

Education 
Psych- Hum Oev 
Soc-Anth 



77 


58 


.403 


0 


+ .403 


58 


58 


.403 


- .67 


+1.073 


12 


- 16 


- .111 


.67 


- .781 


4 


- 5 


- .035 


0 


- .035 


- 20 


- 35 


- .243 


- .90 


+ .657 


23 


39 


.271 


.71 


- .439 


57 


101 


.701 


-1. 00 


+1.701 


65 


-104 


- .722 


- .72 


0 


67 


-116 


- .806 


-1.05 


- .244 


75 


- 90 


- .625 


.43 


-1.055 


79 


- 79 


- .549 


0 


- .549 


81 


-162 


-1.125 


-1.76 


- .635 


98 


-102 


- .708 


- .33 


- .378 


130 


.119 


- .826 


-1.00 


+ .174 


166 


-155 


-1.076 


.33 


-1.406 


196 


-179 


-1.243 


- .57 


- .673 


301 


-325 


-2.257 


-1. 00 


-1.257 



Totals 



-1093 



-1231 -8.549 



-6.86 



-1.689 



Source: Office of Institutional Research 
September* 1974 

* Standard Units 
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Appendix I - II 



TABLE II 



DEPARTMENTAL CREDIT ENROLLMENT AND TOTAL CREDIT ENROLMENT 
OF DEPARTMENTS* FACULTY. 1971-72, 1972-73 AND 1973-74 



Enrollment of 
Department Enrollment Departments' Faculty 

Department 1973-74 1972-73 1971-72 1973-74 1972-73 1971-72 



Eiist-Am Studies 


1035 


1102 


1151 


1004 


1120 


1182 


English . 


858 


939 


999 


872 


1034 


1084 


Political Science 


837 


902 


902 


851 


955 


938 


Econ-Bus Adm 


772 


851 


892 


772 


851 


392 


Mod Languages 


746 


876 


907 


778 


897 


958 


Math-Comp Sci 


770 


845 


859 


783 


873 


861 


Soc-Anth 


662 


963 


1050 


672 


997 


1076 


Biology 


645 


633 


529 


631 


647 


545 


Chemistry 


587 


510 


590 


584 


526 


604 


Psych- Hum Dev 


545 


741 


835 


562 


741 


850 


Physics 


505 


525 


423 


529 


564 


436 


Art 


491 


589 


609 


492 


594 


612 


Education 


400 


566 


606 


396 


551 


515 


Phil-Religion 


388 


331 


620 


403 


302 


652 


Music 


325 


321 


356 


349 


354 


375 


Theacre-Conm 


312 


335 


333 


395 


356 


349 


Geology 


291 


233 


268 


291 


233 


268 


Totals 


10169 


11262 


11929 


10364 


11595 


12197 



Source: Office of Institutional Research 
September, 1974 
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Appendix I - HZ 



TABLE III 



NUMBER OF STANDARD ENROLLMENT UNITS* REPRESENTED IN THE CREDIT ENROLLMENT OF 
DEPARTMENTS' FACULTY, NUMBER OP FACULTY IN THE DEPARTMENTS, DIFFERENCE IN 
•STANDARD ENROLLMENT UNITS AND NUMBER OF FACULTY IN TliE DEPARTMENTS 
CLASSIFIED BY DEPAR IMENl'S , 197U72, 1972-73, and 1973-74 





Number of 








Standard 






Standard 






Number 






Units 






Enrollment 




of 






Minus 






Units 






Faculty 


Faculty 




73- 


72- 


71- 


/J* 


72- 


71- 


73- 


72- 


71- 




74 


73 


72 


7h 


73 


72 


74 


73 


^J2 


r(lBt*AiB stuales 


6.97 


7.78 


8.21 


4e95 


6.00 


6.00 


•f2.02 


4-1.78 


+2.21 


roi Science 


5.91 


6.63 


6.51 


4e28 


5.00 


4.29 


•t-1.63 


•i-1.63 


+2.22 




5.36 


5.91 


6.19 


4.43 


4.43 


5.29 


+ .93 


4-1.48 


+ .90 


Art 


3.42 


4.13 


4.25 


2.67 


3.00 


3.00 


+ .75 


+1.13 


+1.25 


Psychology 


3.90 


5.15 


5.90 


3.29 


3.86 


4.29 


•i- .61 


•(•I. 29 


+1.61 


Physics 


3.67 


3.92 


3.03 


3.10 


4.00 


4.00 


+ .57 


- .08 


- .97 


Soc-Anth 


4.67 


6.92 


7.47 


4.14 


5.14 


5.43 


+ .53 


+1.78 


+2.04 


Geology 


2.02 


1.62 


1.86 


2.00 


2.67 


3.00 


+ .02 


-1.05 


-1.14 


English 


6.06 


7.18 


7.53 


6.10 


7.86 


9.19 


- .04 


- .68 


-1.84 


Phil-Religion 


2.80 


2.10 


4.53 


3.00 


2.00 


4.00 


- .20 


+ .10 


+ .08 


EdutiAtiop 


2.75 


3.82 


3.58 


3.50 


3.17 


3.50 


- .75 


+ .65 


+ .08 


ChemisC'.y 


4.06 


3.65 


4.19 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


- .94 


-1.35 


- .81 


The«tre*CoBD 


2.74 


2.47 


2.42 


4.00 


3.29 


3.00 


-1.26 


- .82 


- .58 


Biology 


4.38 


4.49 


3.78 


5.67 


5.00 


5.00 


-1.29 


- .51 


-1.22 


Math-Comp Sci 


5.44 


6.06 


5.98 


6.86 


6.43 


6.71 


-1.42 


- .37 


- .73 


Mod Languages 


5.40 


6.23 


6.65 


8.00 


9.00 


9.00 


-2.60 


-2.77 


-2.35 


Music 


2.42 


2.46 


2.60 


5.50 


5.50 


5.17 


•3.08 


-3.04 


-2.57 



Source; Office of Institutional Research, September, 1974 

* 1 unit - 144: This figure is the total college enrollment for the base period 
1968-69 through 1970-71, divided by the total faculty available for teaching 
during that period. Enrollment loads aid faculty in Physical Education and 
Military Science were excluded in this calculation. The figure indicates that 
the standard enrollment load for each faculty member is seven courses averaging 
20.6 students. 
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TABLE IV 

FALL ENROLLMENTS CLASSIFIED BY DEPARTMENTS, 1973 AND 1974 



DepAremental EnroIlneAt of 

Enrollment Department's Pereonnel 

Department 1974 1973 Net Change 1974 1973 Net Change 



Art 


163.5 


148.0 


+ 


15.5 


165.0 


146.0 


•f 19eO 


Biology 


215.5 


207.5 


+ 


8.0 


216.5 


218. S 


- 2.0 


Chemistry 


263.5 


254.5 


+ 


9.0 


263.5 


254.5 


4' 9.0 


Classics 


0 


27.0 




27.0 


0 


29.0 


- 29.0 


Econ-Bus Adm 


316.0 


278.5 




37.5 


316.0 


277.5 


38.5 


Education 


107.0 


133.0 


m 


26.0 


118.5 


193.5 


- 75.0 


English 


272.5 


222.0 


+ 


50.5 


337.5 


251.5 


4- 86.0 


Geology 


85.0 


57.5 


+ 


27.5 


84.0 


57.5 


4 26.5 


Hlst-Am Studies 


342.0 


365.0 




23.0 


343.0 


365.0 


- 22.0 


MatU-Comp Scl 


265.5 


274.5 




9.0 


265.5 


274.5 


- 9.0 


Mod Languages 


258.0 


271.0 




13.0 


258.0 


302.5 


- 44.5 


Music 


84.0 


100.5 




16.5 


* 96.0 


84.0 


-¥ 12.0 


Phll-Religlon 


103.0 


104.0 




1.0 


113.5 


124.0 


- 10.5 


Physics 


134.0 


157.5 




23.5 


161.0 


171.5 


- 10.5 


Pol Science 


318.0 


344.5 




26.5 


318.0 


358.5 


- 40.5 


Psych-Hum pev_ 


170.0 


206.0 




36.0 


187.0 


206.0 


- 19.0 


Soc-Anth 


171.0 


204.0 




33.0 


171.0 


204.0 


- 33.0 


Theatre-Comn 


76.0 


95.0 




19.0 


88.5 


107.0 


- 18.5 



Total Net Change -122.5 

Source: Office of Institutional Research 
September, 1974 
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TA8LE V 

DISTRIBUTION OK CLASS SUE STANDARDS AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
OF PERCENT OF STANDARD ACHIEVED. CUSSIFIED BY STANDARD SIZE 
AND BY PERCENT OF STANDARD ENROLLMENT ACHIEVED, 1973-74 



Claaa 
Standard* 



Percent o£ 
1- 21- 41- 61- 
20 40 60 80 



Standard 
81- 101- 121- 
100 120 140 



A c h 
141- 
160 



lev 
Over 
160 



e d 



Total 



• 10 

Nuoiber 
Peryent 

- 20 
Number 
Pur cant 

- 30 
Number 
Percunt 

- 40 
Number 
Percent 

- 50 
Number 
Percent 

SI • 60 
Number 
Percent 

Ovctr 60 
Number 
Percent 

Te l: a I 
Number 
Percent 



U 



21 



31 



41 



11 

13.9 

10 
4.1 

0 

0.0 
0 

0.0 
0 

0.0 
0 

0.0 
0 

0.0 



18 

22.8 

30 

12.4 
17 

10.8 
0 

0.0 

1 

7.7 
0 

0.0 
1 

16.7 



21 67 
4.0 12.9 



17 

21.5 

42 
17.4 

12 
7.6 

0 

0.0 
1 

7.7 
1 

14.3 
1 

16.7 
74 

14.3 



17 

21.5 
54 

22.3 
30 

X9.Q 
2 

14.3 
0 

0.0 

I 

14.3 
2 

33.3 

106 
20.4 



11 

13.9 
50 

20.7 
38 

24.1 
9 

64.3 
3 

23.1 
I 

14.3 
2 

33.3 

114 
22.0 



3 

3.8 
32 

13.2 

26 
16.5 

3 

21.4 

6 
46.2 

3 

42.9 
0 

0.0 

73 
14.1 



0 

0.0 

13 
5.4 

18 

11.4 
0 

0.0 
2 

15.4 
1 

14.3 
0 

0.0 

34 
6.6 



0 

0.0 
5 

2.1 

II 
7.0 

0 

0.9 
0 

0.0 
0 

0.0 
0 

0.0 

16 
3.1 



2 

2.5 
6 

2.5 
6 

3.8 
0 

0.0 
0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 
0 

0.0 

14 
2.7 



79 
100 

242 
100 

158 
100 

14 
100 

13 
100 

7 

100 

6 
100 

519* 
100 



Source: Office of Institutional Research, February, 1975 

♦Class Size standards are stated in enrollment credits, which automatically 
adjusts for half credit courses. Class size standards are not established 
Cor Applied Music. 
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Appendix I - VI 



TABLE VI 

KATIOS OF OBSERVED TO EXPECTED FREQUENCIES OF STUDENTS 
IN SPECIFIED RANGES OF THEIK GRADUATING CUSS RANK. 
CLASSIFIED BY MAJOR, KNOX COLLEGE, 1974 



Index Numbers* 
Major Per Cent o£ Upper Lower Upper Lower Upper Lower 

Griduetag 10% 10% 20% 20% 30% 30?. 



Scit'U(;e*M<ith 





7eOO 


168 


147 


132 


122 


« M 0 

105 


« 4 « 

111 






oZ 


oO 


134 


30 


165 


39 


Goo logy 


L • 79 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


140 


nacit'CiOinp sci 


0*79 


98 


113 


102 


113 


69 


166 


Physics 


3.93 


170 


98 


88 


98 


90 


64 


Psychology 


6.79 


49 


57 


76 


113 


69 


110 


Social Studies 
















Econ-Bus Ad 


9.64 


104 


80 


107 


100 


110 


91 


History 


7.50 


44 


205 


92 


154 


63 


117 


PS«Int Rel 


12.14 


1 10 


63 


85 


127 


78 


134 


Soc-Anth 


5.71 


234 


135 


181 


135 


165 


88 


Education 


3.21 


104 


359 


107 


180 


73 


117 


Human Develop 


1.42 


00 


271 


243 


135 


166 


176 


Hunanities 
















Art 


5.00 


67 


77 


69 


115 


71 


100 


English 


2.86 


00 


00 


121 


00 


82 


87 


Foreign Lang 


5.71 


63 


135 


60 


101 


124 


88 


Music 


.71 


00 


00 


00 


00 


166 


00 - 


Philosophy 


2.50 


267 


00 


207 


77 


188 


50 


Theatre 


4.64 


144 


83 


74 


83 


101 


135 


Combinations 


2.86 


117 


00 


62 


00 


206 


00 



Source: Office of Institutional Research^ July, 1974 

*Indices are the ratios of observed to expected frequencies tines 100 
Expected frequencies were calculated as the percentage of graduates 
in the specified majors times the number of graduates in a stated range 
of Che graduating class. An Index of 100 means that the percentage of 
graduates In a given major in the range Indicated was equal to the per- 
centage of the total graduating class declaring that major. Thus, the 
data indicate that the Biology department had 687. more than its pro- 
rated share of students graduating In the upper ten per cent of their 
class. 
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Appendix X - VII 



TABLE VII 

LOAD ADJUSTMENTS CLASSIFIED BY D£PARTIffiNT» 1973-74 



Cours« 
Are 

;o3 

302 

302 

311 
Biology 

210B* 

361 
Chomisery 

300 

301 

3A1 

342 

Econ i 

201 

201 

221 

324 

325 
Education 

327* 

345 

346* 

347 

365 

366 

367 
English 

209 

222 

222 

231 
AS 397 
Geology 

115* 

116 

Hist & Am St 
AS 397 

398 
Hi 104 

105 

241 

321 
Math & CS 

311 

312 

313 



Term 

3 
1 
2 
2 

2 
1 

1 
1 
2 
2 

Bus Ad 
2 
1 
1 
3 
I 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

. '. .3. 

2 
2 
3 
2 
I 

3 
3 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 

2 
3 
3 



Load 








Lood 




Adjuscment 


Total 


Course 


Tern 


JiA \ iiA tMttunfc 








Hith & CS (cont.) 










342 


3 


- .60 




- tOZ 




340 


2 


- .60 




• • /5 




349 


3 


- .60 




on 


1 Of 


CS 101 


I 


.30 








101 


2 


.33 








101 


3 


.56 


-3.54 


• •id 


A AA 


Mod Lang 












Fr 101 


2 


- .60 




- • 72 




101 


3 


- .60 




- •DU 




201 


2 


- .60 




• •0/ 




210 


3 


.42 




- .ou 


OCA 

•2 •59 


Sp 102 


2 


.50 








103 


3 


.75 




A 1 




305 


2 


- .60 


-0.73 


A/. 




Philosophy 








• 33 




202 


2 


.70 




• JU 




345 


3 


- .60 


40.10 


— IIA 


.XA OA 


Physics 












165 


1 


.41 




^ Al 


. . . . . 


302 


2 


•40 




• 




2S2 


2 


- .65 


40.26 


• .If J 




Pol Sci 








• LA 




210 


1 


.33 




- .93 


. _■ . 


230 


2 


.26 




- .93 




240 


3 


.59 


- ■ ■ - 


A A. 


•^•Oo 


304 


3 


.33 








310 


1 


.30 




• • /U 




362 


1 


.65 








363 


2 




4-2.96 


• 72 




Psychology 








OA 

• 89 




202 


1 


1.90 




^A 




204 


2 


• 37 








300 


1 


- .58 




• 23 




309 


1 


1.80 




1 c 
• 13 


'SO 

40.38 


310 


1 


- .67 








332 


3 


- .93 


4-1.89 


- .30 




Soc-Anth 








iiA 




SA 302 


1 


.58 




1 7A 




399 


2 


mm m 

- .75 




.88 




An 306 


2 


- .80 




.52 




CPC201 


1 


- .60 




.40 


•1-2.64 


301 


2 


• .60 


-2.17 






Theatre 








- .59 




211 


1 


- .67 




- .63 




332 


3 


- .80 




- .80 




334 


3 


- .67 


-2.14 



Load adjuatnents are calculated on the basis of the per cent of standard data shown 
in the reference tables. Only courses at least thirty p«>r cent over atandard or at 
least sixty per cent under standard and repeated in the last two years are cited. 

* One-half credit course 
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Appendix III 



APPENDIX III 



PERCENT* OF STANDARD ENROLLMENT ACHIEVED, CLASSIFIED BY 
DEPARIHENT AND SCHEDULED OFFERINGS, 1973-74 



* In this accounting credits are not included for 
grades reported as HXnor for incooplete grades 
not renoved by July, 1974. 
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Appendix III • 2 



AMERICAN STUDIES 



Per Cent ot Stindtrd Credit Credit EnroUaenti Over Standard 
Standard Ut 2ttd 3rd Ut 2nd 3rd 

Couiiti Credits Tern Term Term Term Term Term 

201* 27 81 -5 

202* 27 104 1 

300 18 128 S 

395 10 

396 iO 

397 10 40 .6 

398 10 40 - 6 

399 10 40 .6 
500 10 70 -3 



* Computed Standard 
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Credics Term Term Term 
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Term Teina Term 
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Appendix III - 4 



BIOLOGY 



Per Cent of Standard Credit 
Standard Ut 2nd 3rd 
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Credit Enrollments Over Standard 
let 2nd 3rd 
Term Term Term 
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CHEMXStRV 

l*er Cent oi Standard Credit Credit EnroUaents Over Standard 
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Appendix III - 6 



ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 



Per Cent of Standard Credit Credit EnroUtaents Over Standard 



Standard 1st 2nd 3rd Ist 2nd 



3rd 



Cours« Credits Term Term Term Term Term Term 
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AmNDIX IV 
REPORTS ON MINI-GRANTS FOR COURSE REDESIGN 



1. Allea G. Hiebert and Robert 0. Kooser: Construction of an 
InterdiscipllnarY Uboiaturv for Bio-Chetntatry 204 

2. Herbert Priestley: Preparation of a Reader £or Phvalea 303, 
Science and Society and Rev la ion of ^Courae Procedurea 

3. Janet Price: Courae Redealan o£ Paycholoav 205. Social 
Paychology ^ — - 

4. Jack Fitzgerald: ^ourae Redegi&n la Sociology-AnthropQloi^ Y 

5. Gary Francois: Report on Courae Revision o£ Paycheloav 202 

6. Robert Harper: Re- tooling for Developmental Paycholoav 

7. Wilbur F. Pillsbury: Construction of Workbooks to be Uaed 
With Cassette Tapea in Introductory Accounting * — — 

®V ^^^^^^ Niehua: Report on Film Courae Deaign * 

9. Unce Factor: Grant Reguest for Design of Philoaoohv 304* * 

10. Robert F. Seibert: grant Ae^eat for Re- tooling in Research 
Methods and Public Policy Analysis* * — — - 



* Two grants. 

♦* Class Experience required for final report not completed. 
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Appendix XV - 1 



PRQGRL S S 



REPORT 



November* 1974 



B1o»Chem1 St ry 204 laboratory: 



Designers: 



A New Interdisciplinary Laboratory for a 
Large Section Course 

Allen 6. Hiebert 
Robert G. Kooser 



The course Is designed to Introduce biology majors and allied health students 
to the principles of biochemistry. The laboratory portion, which is our con- 
cern. Is to serve as an Introduction to the comnon kinds of chemical instru- 
mentation and to teach the basics of collecting and reporting of quantitative 
data. To make these principles seem relevant, we chose to design experiments 
which use biochemical systems. 

The initial phase of the project was to create four suitable laboratories. 
This was done over the Mini-term, 1973 and the Winter Term, 1974. The labora- 
tories are given in Table I. 

TABLE I 

LABORATORIES DESIGNED FOR BIO-GHEMISTRY 204 



Title 

Acids/Bases 
and pH 



Technique Emphasized 

pH meter and gathering of simple 
quantitative data. 
Introduction to graphical report- 
ing. 

Introduction to volumetric procedures. 



Remark s 

Used amino acids to 
demonstrate principles 



SGOT Assay 
by Absorption 
Spectroscopy 



Absorption spectroscopy and use of 
Beer's Law. Introduction to working 
curves 



Used student blood 
samples and current 
clinical method. 



Separation and 
Identification 
Procedures 

Enzyme Activity: 
Characteristics of 
Enzyme Catalyzed 
Reactions 



Chromatography and Extraction to Used clinical procedure 

separate complex mixtures for sugar in urine and 

biochemical procedure 
for carotene in carrots 

Skills of previous experiments are re- Used the enzyme 
quired to characterize the enzyme system, invertase to hydrolyze 
Investigation of a multl -variable problem, sugar 
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These have been used In the first offering of the course In Spring 1974 which did 
not have a large enrollment. The basic experiments were found to be good* but 
needed modification In the Instructions for clarity. Changes In the technique 
were also necessary In some cases so that It would be more suited to large num- 
bers. Those refinements will be done for the next course offering. 



Further work to be completed for this year Includes the following: 

1. Development of short programmed learning lesson on the fundamentals of 
chemical equations. Although all students have had two terms of 
chemistry, the general level of chemical skill was not high. 

2. Development of audio-visual aids for the laboratory to help In Instru- 
ment use. These will Include taped Instructions for the pH meter and 
slide/tape lesson on the use of the absorption spectrophotometer and on 
the use of volumetric equipment. 

The course has an anticipated larger enrollment In this coming Spring. Zt will 
be of Interest to see how the teaching techniques hold up under larger numbers. 



Robert G. Kooser 
Allen 6. Hiebert 
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Appendix IV • 2 



PREPARATION OF A READER FOR PHYSICS 303 (SCIENCE 
AND SOCIETY) AND REVISION OF COURSE PROCEDURES. 

REPORT ON ACTIVITIES SUPPORTED BY CARNEGIE GRANT. 



As a course tn the eolUge curriculum Physics 303 has betn offered 
every year starting with 1966-67. In recent academic years It has been 
offered twice per year. The content of the course has changed signifi- 
cantly over this time period, reflecting both changes tn Important soci- 
etal problems and my own experiences tn offering the course. For example, 
when the course was started, the environment and the Viet Nam war were of 
uppermost concern. Recently there has been much emphasis placed on the 
energy situation, developments in biomedical and genetic engineering, and 
the problem of feeding an ever-growing global population. 

But whatever the problems considered, there were certain commonali- 
ties. The problems are open-ended and have no right solutions. They all 
necessitate multi-disciplinary inputs to any attempted solutions. They 
all involve individual and societal values and value- judgments. And they 
are by-and-large highly controversial and have advocates representing and 
speaking on behalf of widely divergent and frequently contradictory view- 
points. 

It was with these comnonalities in mind that I sought - and received - 
a Carnegie grant to permit summer-1974 being spent in putting together a 
reader which would bring within one cover articles speaking to the diver- 
gent viewpoints on each of a number of societal problems. As will be seen, 
it was felt that any detailed consideration of these problems necessitated 
that the student should have some basic understandings - of the interrelated- 
ness of and the differences between science and technology; of the broad 
panorama of global problems; and of the nature of values and value judpents 
and of the influence of science and technology on values. 

These comprise the first three sections of the reader and are followed 
then by selections of readings on a variety of specific problems. 

Concurrent with development of the reader was a plan to change the modus 
operandi of the course. Previously I had operated on a basis of a signifi- 
cant amount of lecturing on in/ part and a lesser time devoted to group dis- 
cussions. Under the planned change, these time allotments were to be rever- 
sed. My lectures would be reduced to a limited number of background pre- 
sentations to the whole class with a major portion of the class time devoted 
to group discussions, for purposes of which the class was divided into two 
groups of 18-19 students each. To facilitate these plans, the reader in- 
cludes a number of suggested "discussion pointers" for each section, "tech- 
nical" notes where necessary, and a statement that introduces each section 
by providing a "road map" of the readings that follow. 

How did it all work out? The degree of success varried. Part of the 
difficulties arose from the fact that compiling the reader was a more time- 
consuming activity than I had anticipated. The last few sections were not 
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complete until well Into the term. However, this latter situation could 
be - and was - taken care of by lectures on ny part. 

The emphasis on student discussion met with mixed success. As Is 
usually the case, there were some students who were quite vociferous 
others who were most reluctant to speak up. I accept some responsibil- 
ity for this* tt Is clear that conducting class discussion Involving 
majority If not total participation Is an art that t have not yet master- 
ed. But with this experience as a guide, I feel confident that I can do 
a better job next time. 

One thing I do plan to do next time around. That Is to have students 
start the discussion. This can be done be designating discussion lead- 
ers ahead of the group meeting. But this might tend to suggest to those 
not so designated that they need do no more than the minimum preparation 
prior to the meeting. Another alternative would be to simply select stu- 
dents to open the discussion at the beginning of the meeting. This should 
keep students more on their toes. Another technique which t would like 
to try the next time around Is to organize some discussion meetings In the 
form of debates (e.g.: Resolved that nuclear power Is unsafe and that 
there should be a nuclear moratorium). 

Student reaction has not been sought as yet on any formal basis. 
Some participants have voluntarily expressed satisfaction with what we 
did. I plan to seek comment from the participants at an early date In 
the next term. 

One other point. So rapid moving are events In the arena of topics 
In the course that the reader needed supplemental readings even though 
It was compiled as late as the summer. To this end I maintained a large 
bulletin board outside the classroom used and posted on It current news 
Items and relevant article^. I would also say that Z was probably over- 
ambitious In certain sections and Included too many articles. I plan 
to do some pruning and revising before using the reader again In the 
Spring term. 

But all In all I feel that the results - both tangible and Intangi- 
ble - are encouraging. Like any scholarship, this course and the reader 
must be a continuous on-going search for better ways to achieve the ob- 
jectives laid out. This I shall hold as my goal. 



Herbert Priestley 
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ai'i p»>3t4nict'nlru Puyft.>*jJo;y aoj^ was to ^i-a^ti ato ti^e potenUal or ar 

the Huality inutx'ue.i&n. PnycnolOiy 20!' 8i.taeu i"©;* thlo e3^*>rii4unt 
I«>sau39 twxe« ur PUin.v ;iwu<i»mt9 inuicati.c' in iutovcat in taklnp tli» course as '^uuld 
l'« ucowoiatoUj wm*e it to Va atfSiiUi'od hi Uie tradltiynal waj". 

tit.i'ue^.iu'o u^Q^ waj an .•ci5.:>Wtiau of the wwti Ueaevitetl by ''red ivellor. * 
y,li 3^.1 MJtt irf fii.u'aciar.UeU lyt a fUviKiun of tiio uou-'io i*iateilal into stall units 
eaci; t;ust ie i aoUorcd lorore woi-U in l>eji»n on tUa next unit| ijj.«diate 

feac! a<*k on «»:.ai.Jj a rau.in syu^^aa; Uye»« ot» Uif* at.aunt of iiiato?la3. iiiaaterca rather 
U;an U»o def*'ti'» of nastuiy of « fixer* ai..ownt of mateilal; m* thy u/;e o** fltudent 
auaist^i»ts to ui-optor uJaws aitd to iioXp EstudojjUJ haviiij: uiiTiculty wiUi U»o couraff 
mlo;laIa« Ti*© ^ornat I upjod diri'oivtl i'^'om Kelle**»« formt in« dimlnatint' tiio use 
or 'jtuJoi;t ii-^iataiits i'o.' all »vt adiduiatesln'- unH cjcaroj arran lnr the naterial 
in independent unif ratiio.* tiian in accj'.ential ones; ani in allowin." stuuents to 
pi«o..e«d throufh ti;c units in any oxi!or they wished. The cou;«e oyUaLus (Ap^jcndix I) 
a«^S "r1be»- the "Jir-ii u:?o ^r. wo*'* detail. 

the uyl?%ilu3 V J f'istri' ar»l i?x..lainx' to tho studnnt^ in the Cirnt Uuid orl*. ) 

n€ »t3n in u.e c-iuae# Stui'^nts then pi'ocecdci' to choose units to utuuy an.» 
w'vrk M.ivu.r thv cuuxnjo ».t ♦•hei..' aim j^fce» rheir ftual *'ade ia the coui-ae w^»» 
a •"»i?».;i*i.on 01* tha nuiu'ei* o" \wi,#s of autor'-l they cowpiotcU. At U»e enu o* the 

•Ken*':^, ""xj". '.'e ie-tr** <ewaj\ls ^n tho i:kh*cationuX Pi'O'J'j-.i. Paper read at the 
2}ri \r.\w\l V.vcUn o'' Aiioi«ican >'Onrorencu of Academic Deans at L&s Anceles^ 
Calit'OAiia* Januaxy l^i Iy67» 



ine ifi'HfJ of Uila cwui-se ^vulvatiQn uun^iidd outs c^rds and 

4.'.vn%i.Uir. t') t*d« ^o.-i"Je ov.-luation, tiw aoUit. « tttuwo evaluation, 

nuif iii.ai'o-i3 i'eoitok --qi! juuimiu, tiiu i*ia;)or '.roUeii-i} witn urn course fri^w tU 
jiueeftU;* f^Uit of vIgt; wdJ-Mi tuo a.^poutlonu^ m Tibraty it-^terialsj the 3^ck of 
Uisouaair^it T^uiKJj Uio flpwi.uity the queatiomi on iMn rnul Upl«-clioj.c« exaiiuj 
ami tl o u..oiuit or wrU r^Miuirod to o^im a particul-u* i'rad«. In roneral, tho students 
iicotusJl to appreciate thu ittUepenaence vequii-o'i o*' them anil tho options aXlowed them. 

•:r.e dCf.onu«mu« or; library i.J.tei-'iils waulted in pai-t from tl^o use of a text that was 
v«;> leadaMf and woll-lik^a but whieii uas too Xt«ht-weii;ht md thererore nccued 
exteralvo a.nh5le:ientint. witii ii-.Urial Trow ottor aoutfces. i'lds waa particularly 

on »tu.ie«t3 wi*o liv^nl ^ cawpiuj. i'ho proUoa w; 8 exacerbated bv n^' un£afliiliafi ty 
%fiti; the rpo*-e^iui«3 ai»u ♦•arjil.tiea of tiio library here and their unfaiaillaxity with 
wujiicii x-eiiuirinr. sach eyt^maivo IJti-ar/ .'oservo material. VJiiile tf>o uae or a wore 
comprehensive text wouli allcviato tno probior., to tiie c:;tcut that no material is 
pmdcviUj'* in lectures, ini^tarial si'pplttiientirn- thu text is Ukelv to t-e needed. A'hia 
tilterial i3 likely to coiie Trorn a vailety of sources wliich it would U inappropriate 
to <»*poat ti*e students to t.«y, and which woul^l Uiere 'ore be placed on reserve in the 
Uii.i»y. It is likely that courses set in this way will In roneral tend to make 
he»"ler dewndr. un the librae rosoi'«'c system than courses structureti in a now 
truuitioiial way. 
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. Xn^ a«v.:r..5 U.*a U. c.,Uonal a«=UBai».. voups tot ti-MO ao ,.»-rly 

.tto,»..«a I avB up. i'u.t 0.' U.. uiffieulV i-' »ettl.,.. up .U«=«3aion i>-8up» 1« a 

cat saJf-pueoci iu f.w«r aWdmiW uru .-eau,- far Ui8C«»l«» «1' u Wpic 
at i..." ,iv*, ui.^. i.. a .UU :ar. «v elas. =izo w.uW ..elr. Itot 

J 041- 1 w)U to- to s«t up tuc «eei:\y Uiacuasion fflo«tiu.-3 widoi. will !'« Wtiuual 
lut MWci. Hi 11 «any ««.-t ■•«■ ez^dit to«a.U tlKi oourso StuuenU. «iohi.u. 

to „aU9 part iii t:.»n h»i:J Mwvet lavo to pace tiieissclvsa accoi'dintly. 

liu. prota^m tiia. x reccivoa u.u i.^8t coi..plaint3 about .lurinc ti.o course waa tiiat «1 
oiuu question.^ on U^^ unH e.xar>'o- i^incft tL^re was no opportunity pi«a-t«st 
any of the quuation;;, i rualir-c' tot'oro the course boj.:aii tiat tlwre wore liUelj,- 
tJbo c^ubinioua .:ua3tiana. WhUo in a truclltionally uti^ctuwU course the^e 
c««li t« cioalt with fiu aiauuve.'cd, in thiu couri.o tUay coul'^ not easily lo ciuaw:ec* 
..uri;.' ti.c o mrac. Hcmso or tida X uot ti*o pausin:- l^vel cn Uio c^.aiau lower 
tr-«i 1 cueivluo woui. .av.» aon« anu cM>laiimd Uda TuUy to tl;o studcnta af tuo 
icrinnin.- oJ* ao course. Mlo tUo atuUenta suoLX-d to Ue uU^ to accept Uds 
inwUectuully a rau. ..a».l« procedure, whenever they Tailed a unit c::am ly ona or 
two points ti;e^ searci.e.l lor an ar-iUpuouu question and cuine to r» feolini: vuxy mcli 
ainr.ed against. WUlo sr>nie oi" UiO questions weru inUeod not worded In tae best way 
pr,ssill«, i do i;ct .'^el they wcr.. nearly as a^W.^uous a« ti.e students cluiinud the. wo, 
I tidnk the ri^jo? proUcit h..r.- waa tht-t wiicnevor one uses a pass/fail Kraiiint syulen 
the arid trurinoas of exactly wl-ero the line is drawn stands out nwch noce clearly 
thaii It cue:* when .io.e lii.cs uro ur.wn. Wiile students couiu tike the second Toriu 
■of a unit e::an w.;en u,c 'ailoU tiie lirut Torru, 1 insiuted tnat, ti«y wait until tho nc 
ciaas period to uo so, cout of /'aiJin;: a unit e^UiM then was to be held up for . 
two or three days in the course. 1 thiuU that scheduUn,; tl« c^ss for .'ive da^rs ptu 
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\ J .:o.v«.«l..r. .«.<■ i.. lout U» lor f^iUu,l an help .alleviate 



w 



it entailea -.n th«ir pa.u Ctd, criticism up uo..«what H«i*e cioarii^ .a the 

...n-.te evai. .tiuu, on ci; Uiu ryuexU QoHaon wua ti*at «tu««nta spent uoi-t tiu.u 
thi. cuur;« on tr:i.r oUmi- oouraea. i^uwevur Wi;cn x couaiuer that uimmi^ 
alao .btainu^ higher .'.aea in thia euurac ^ian in their oU^v courses, I wuucter 
Muuu ov t*da coP....nt ou, i.t uut bo coiiJiUercd an indication or the success or the 
evu.'^o. It is tny irinresiuon tiiat tho clailty or the rc<dUirc«iDnta ror a hit.h trade 
arpurently encourai^ed ony students to work haruor than they otherwise would have 
done, Oiid to j^et cx'euU "or c»aiur ao. 

Vh.- only QuesUon on acui-so evaluation aii.43d at f-ettinr a i:en«ral evaluation 
or thu course ati-ucturu waa quc;3tion 3V-3, asidn,: tiio students whether Uioy would 
l-'d to :iee ir^.-e courses '^cx. ^xv aiaiarXy. Vhe re^Jjionac U it indicated that'wiulc 
fc«ut utudonta would like iiee more couisca uct up in tiiis way, there was a snail 
idnority that dialilwd Uds sti-ucture. In an attempt to discover exactly wi^t thiu 
^vo^p oC ;>tuuenta fyund i..ost ob.lectiouahle, I looker? at Uie distribution or their 
miiwei-e to ♦.he oth«r q.-eatiuna on tiio course evaluation, while it is dirricult to 
come to reiiaMe o jiic3usionu oa the basis or such a saall sample, there was some 
indication what thi^ i:i^ui> or students riin'er-1 rrom tlie i.ajor^.ty in their attituue 
toward ohjf^cUve testa, hi the 'siportance they placed on discussion »aoupa, and in 
th-ir opinion i.y aco^^Ki^' Uitv an tlieir ^nstnictor. i'he Hid not dir^or rrow tlie 
i.«.Hn-ity in ^PA, s*x, da ta, -rade in thn course, or e>:tcnt or lack[:rouud in psychao^y 
X woulii h.vpothei.i.ie tlua ti.«ue students eitner riud csa-y exaios and <aacussions to le 
a ina.^or source o" Motivation, or l^av© worked out successrul rrade-rettinu strateiles 
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£« |f«5iwi4-ai, 'v..«u, 1 reel t..at t!«« couiuo i'«"iSAwn wa- autcessfui in iUi aim oi* 
Irn-ix^uaitr ola.iS Uao toiU*0'a u coi'rrtapOi»ui«r deoliiiC in the ^xulity ol* itiuUniution. 

certainly inland t-- cu:ilinu« to atneturo Povclioloi-y 20^ in Uds way aiiU tiaiik 
tijat suct. a class stiitcturtj c-aXd w^rU wail iu ott.ox' couwes. 
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Apptndix ZV - 4 



Knox Collsci 



r« Mr. mivllU 



liMie Movtmbcr 20 » 197A 



r*m j«ck FlUgtrtU 



Subint Ceurat Rtdislgn in Soelology •Anthropology, 
Pinal ftttport 



the eourao rodftign projtct undortaken by tht Departcatut of Sociology and 
Anthropology ln< >lvod changing, not juif a course or two, but a fubatantial portion 
of the «hoU dtpirtoantal eurrieulun. Prior to the Wdeaign effort, the department 
offered three different najori (Sociology, Anthropology, and a eomblned Sociology* 
Anthropology major) with three different, though •oaewhat overlapping, eeta of 
requirement!. The curriculum included three non-prerequiiite, introductory 
level couriee. "Xntroduction to Sociology'* was offered three titaes a year, while 
"Introduction to Cultural Anthropology" and "Early Man" were each offered twice a 
year, accounting for a total of aeven courses in the annual departmental faculty 
teaching load. Zn addition to these three introductory level courses, two advanced 
level theory courses ("The Developnsnt of Social Theory" and "Anthropological 
Theory") end one •oethods couree ("Social Research Msthode") were each offered once 
« year. The tit*ws, content, organisation and staffing of these courses reflected 
the traditional diaciplinary separation of Sociology and Anthropology. 

The depertment now offers one major (Sociology-Anthropology) with the core 
required coursee of the major organised and, in most cases, staffed on an Inter- 
dieciplinary baaie. With the help of the course redeeign grant, two new 
Introductory level courses were developed: "Soc to-cultural Evolution," which 
covere human evolution end the development of human aocietiee from a hunting and 
gathering bese to an industrialised base} and "Contemporary Societiee and 
Cultures," which examinee the social impact of the industrial revolution, the 
nature of industrialised societiee, and "third world" societies in an environ- 
ment domineted by industrialised societies. Eech of theee courses is offered 
twice e year, for a total of four courses in the annual departmsntal faculty 
teeching load, A third introductory level, topicrlly oriented couree, to be 
offered once a yeer was also developed. The ^-oplc currently being explored in 
this course is sex role definitions. A single course wee developed to tfke the 
place of the two previouely offered discipline-baaed theory coureea. Entitled, 
"Theoriea of Society and Culture," the couree is team tau^t, and conaidere the 
chronological development of aociel acicnce theory, whether the particular theoriata 
covered are cooventially identified aa aociologiete, politicel ecientieta, 
tnthropologiata , etc. The content and acaffing of the methoda couree wea elao 
changed to include a cone ide rat ion of the philoaophical iaauee which beeet eny 
attempt to atudy human behavior and the methoda employed by both aociologieta 
and anthropologieta . The theoriee courae ia offered once e yeer, ae ie the methode 
courae. Hence, the laaic core etructure of the departmental curriculum baa under- 
gone eubatential change m a reeult of the couree redeeign effort. 
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It !• tQO aarly and there are too many confounding factora In the altuatlon 
to sake an accurate Aaaeaamtnt of the impact of theae changea. It is poaalble. 
however, to make « number of obaervatlona about the ahort-run problema which have 
been encountered, to auggeat aona thingi about tha preaent altuatlon aa compared 
with the paat and to apoeulate about the future. Flrat, It la Important to bear 
In mind that the changea In couraea and curriculum which were introduced in the 
1973-74 academic year cane at the aama time m the elimination of a faculty poai- 
tlon In the dapartoant became effective, reducing the number of full-time faculty 
poaitlona to four. While the total number of itttroductory level eourae offerlnga 
waa reduced from aeven (tha typical number of auch couraea in previoua yaara) to 
five in 1973-74, thia aaving nuat be balanced againat tha loaa of a full-tine 
faculty poaition. 

Second, the enrollment in the aocial aelencea at Knox (and, apparently, in 
•choola acroaa the nation) haa been going down in the last couple of ycara. The 
average number of atudenta enrolled per introductory level courac offering in the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology from 1968-69 through 1972-73 
waa S9.6 atudenta. In 1973-74 thia average waa 54.4. Perhapa thia la nerely a 
dip in the general cyclical pattern of departmental enrollnants, or a reflection 
of aome of the difficult lea to be diacuaaed below. It nay alao be the caae, 
however, that our redeaign efforta have reaultad in couraea which are Icaa 
attractive to atudenta. 

Third, while the faculty Had anticipated conaiderable difficulty in 
putting togethir the new couraea, thia teak turned out to be even more difficult 
than had been ioreaeen. Finding genuinely interdlaciplinary reading materiala 
appropriate for the Introductory level couraea waa difficult and the effort and 
adjuatnenta neeeaaary to preaent an affective team of teachera were undcreatioated. 
Our failure to accurately aaaeaa the difficult lee Involved raaulted in a per- 
ceptible amount of diaconbobulation in the new couraea. 

Fourth, both current and proapective majora expreaaed uncertainty about what 
was happening in the department. Some reaented what they aaw aa an unholy mixture 
of dliciplinee forced upon the department by the adminiatration'a decialon to 
reduce the number of full-time faculty poaitlona. Moat, however, aeemed to take 
a cautioua **walt and aee" attitude toward the new curriculum. The feedback from 
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•tudentt who tnroUad in the new eouriea, darlv«d from indlvldu«l student eonferences 
with fecuUy meobere end fron the course eveluetlon quest ionneires distributed by 
the Faculty Coonittee on Personnel, in general, more negative thcs the feedback 
from the courses offered prior to the redesign effort. We suspect that auch of this 
negative reaction can be accounted for by the generally skeptical attitude of 
students concerning new courses that are required for p oajor, and by the students' 
accurate perceptions of the relatively dieorganiseo initial efforts at teaching 
these courses. We hope that these fketore are temporary, but we cannot, of >urse, 
be sure about that* 

Ai for this current academic year, the feedback concerning the new curriculum 
eeems to be more positive as students become more familiar with new courses, the 
faculty becomes more adept and comfortable in the team-teaching effort, and the 
required reading material becomes mere stimulating and more suitable given the 
intereste and the capabilities of the etudente and the course objectives The 
increaeed uee of films, especially in the introductory level coursei, has been 
received very well by the students and faculty alike. 



As should be clear frni the diecussien above, the new courses are still under- 
going revision. Most of the redesign efforts thus far have been invested in the 
introductory level eoursee. We believe these courses are approaching a reasonably 
eatiefactory format. Additional wovk remains to be done on the methods and theories 
coureei, hcwever. Departmental majora and other selected students have been 
invited to Join the faculty in a thorough review and assessment of the new courses 
in the winter term of this year. Ihia will be the next step in our continuing 
attempts to evaluate and ia^rove on the new curriculum. 



I would not went to be misunderetood here. Somt of the reading material selected 
fcr use in the first offerings of the new courses was too advanced and alternative 
materials were sought for subsequent offerings. We believe, though, that the 
materials now being used in these courses is more edvanced than the materials 
used in the courees offered prior to the course redeeign effort. y 
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KNOX (X)l.l.K(JI': 

Gary Fraiwols 

Report on Course Revision of Psychology 202 

Last year, wo proposed to develop a course capable of handling 
a large enrollment without utilizing large lectures or multiple 
faculty. The theoretical core of our proposal was that the major 
function of the large lecture was (I) to communicate to the students 
what lacta snd understandings they needed to know In order to obtain 
tt setlafftotory courae grade, and (2) to clarify for the studentu 
obacur« or confusing? ideas presented in their text. We do not mean 
to imply that thesw are the only functions performed by the large 
locturo, but t)iese are two major functions of the lecture. With this 
idea in mind we reasoned that large lectures would be unnecessary if 
t ,e different objectives of the course were spelled out explicitly 
I'or the student and If obscure and confusing points In the text were 
anticipated and clarifying explanations provided* Toward these ends, 
a detailed syllabus, keyed to the text, was pre; pared (see attached 
v>{»y}» tvitailed instructions for «xporlmenl.i!, involving both rats 
and humana, were designed and k^jyed to specific chapters. Multiple- 
choice questions, designed to measure particular objective^;, fiurn 
nreparfd. The syllabus Identified ten cognitive and affectivo ob- 
jectives (derived from Bloom's Taxonomies ), Indicated the propor- 
tionate weight of each object toward overall course achievement, and 
Indicated what the student had to do (answer test questions, partici- 
pate in group discussion, or complete lab assignments) to demonstrate 

o 
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aehl(*v«ment of each objective. 

The Intent of these procedures wcts to free the inetruotor from 
the n«ed of setting up experiments, raeklng up tests, and preparing 
lectures with their aceompanylng visual alUs during the term he was 
teaching the large tjourse. Experiments were designed In such a way 
that satisfactory completion of them eould be Indicated by a simple 
summary of the data, thereby negating the need for long write-ups 
und the attendant time-consuming grading problems. A special scoring 
machine was used to score test papers* This machine is easily pro* 
grammed and can score a 50-1 tern answer sheet in less than one second. 
All of these devices freed the teacher to spend his time in small 
group discussion sessions or informal In-office discussion with 
students. Such a procedure, although requiring the full-time assign- 
ment of one teacher, and demanding that the teacher meet at least 
k discussion sections on each of k days per week (each student meets 
a discussion sessions per week), can easily handle 200 students per 
term (althougli our current lab space limits enrollment to 20 students 
per weekly lab period or a total of 1^0 students if we use lunch 
period und a post-!>th period lab). 

This new program was initiated in the Pall of 1973»7J4# with hot:, 
of us participating. Two things quickly became apparent. (1) The 
syllabus should not have been keyed to a specific text. It should have 
been developed around concepts, with the key features and tho poten- 
tially ambiguous features of each concept pointed out. Experiments 
Mhould be keyed to the concepts. The pages, then, of any apecU'lc 
text coul<^ easily be related to each concept, (?) Our initlni pro- 

coduro for '•earning points" that would demonstrste ochievomunt or 
^ - cognitive 

certain oblectlvoa end all the affective objectives :»equired t-ho 
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otudenta to submit daily scores of '*pointa oarnad'^ This was a 
disaster* The procedure oriented students toward **6arning points'* 
rather than "learning psychology*** 

Dr* Francois taught the course again in the Spring term of 
1973«7ii* During the Fellt item analyses had been made of each test* 
The tctsts wore revlsod in light of these results and modification 
of the means of measuring objectives other than those measured by 
the teats and lab exercises was made. The discussion evaluation 
procedure was such that all **point8**« ooneorning discussion^ 
wore combined to form a single category objective* This seemed to 
hove worked much better. There is still some evidence suggesting 
that the students are "talking** for points rather than for olerifl- 
eatlon. 

The procedure of allowing the students to select which dis- 
cussions they would attend has resulted in few difficulties* Some 
sections have been over-attended and others underlet tended* Also* 
duft to the continuous heterogeneous make-up of each group^ it was 
vory difficult to have a continuing disouasion between sections* 
By having the students sign-up for specific discussion; sections f 
this difficulty can be overcome* 

The course is being offered* with some of the modifications* 
during the Fall term 1971i-75* The testa have been reanalyzed and 
reworked* Xnitiallyi the students seem to have a lot of diffierlty 
grasoing the technical aspeats of the course proced\ires« but do 
gradually utilize tliem* 

The current plan is to rewrite the syllabus keyed to concepts* 
The instructor should not have an additional preparation during the 
torm(s) this particular course is being offeredf enabling hinv^er 
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to aevottt full time to the students in the discussions and labs* 
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Toj Mr. M©lvlll« 



Krom: Mr* Hari^er 




Subject: Course Development 
Dttte? October 17, 1971* 



In the winter of 1971-72, two non-tenured membera of the 
faculty of the Department of Psychology were ijlvon terminal 
contrftGts for 1972-7.U One of them actually left for & new posi- 
tion In September, 197^, resulting? In our department belnjj short 
one staff member that academic year. That fall, as chairman, I 
had lined up several candidates for the two openings, . In, December, 
1972, at our Invitation, Dr. Janet Price visited Knox. She had 
the professional credentials we wanted for one of the positions. 
She returned to her own school on a Saturday to await a letter 
from us — either offering her a position or not. Tiie following 
Monday, via telephone, I was told that I could not fill the other 
position "this year'*. When the Dean of the College returned from 
ImlonHsla, he and I agroed that an offer should be extended to 
Dr. Price. We both knew that this would leave a significant gap 
In tho area of developmental psychology within our department, 
but we needed and wanted Dr. Price* s expertise, and we felt we 
could tolerate a one-year absence of developmental psychology 
fro'n nur clrrlculum. We offered Dr. Price a contract, and she 
accepted. During the fall and winter of 1973-7U our new depart- 
mental chairman. Dr. Francois, tried repeatedly to get adminis- 
tratlvo clearance to commence search for a developmental psychnlo- 
giat, l^lmilly, in March, he grt his answer. There would be no 
additional faculty. Thn department, nnd a study conference apon- 
sored by the American Psychological Association, feel that 
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developmental psychology la an absolute necessity In our currl- 
culum. Consequently, I agreed to try to "re-tool" myself as a 
developmental psychologist. Your grant for the summer of 197^ 
fact litfi ted this movtf. 

I spent three full days o week for three months reading the 
late£4t books In this area, trying to get an overview of thri total 
field as well as becoming acquainted with the current data base 
of the various concepts. Then, in anticipation of future enroll- 
ments in the neighborhood of 100 or more students, I utilized 
some ideas that Dr. Francois and I had generated during the pre- 
vious summer to organize the current course. The course structure 
that evolved calls for bi-weekly SO question ma chine -scored mul- 
tiple-choice exama and an accompanying 1-pago discussion question 
(carrying half the weight of the m-c exam). With a senior student 
to heln grade the esnay, this structure can handle 100 students 
with exams being returned on ?4onday following a Friday test. A 
second feature, also derived from the 1973 summer project. Involves 
presenting the students with a bi-weekly set of discussion questions. 
These questions, hopefully, serve to direct the students toward 
the major developmental concepts of the field and to help thorn 
**8ee through'* the chronological age organization of all texts. 
This format also obviates the need for a large lecture (as long 
as the text and discussion questions are adequate), letting the 
instructor interact on a discussion basis with or fewer students 
meeting ?. or 3 times per week. 

This course is currently at the mid»point of its first offoring. 

I am sure it will be modified at Its next offering, although Z am 

not yet ready to say exactly how. 
ERIC 07. 
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Knox Collbgb 

to Oeorgt MalvilU Dtetabtr 7, 1973 

9wm Bill Pillsbuty 

This oieno will strvc «■ a raport on the grant of $800 which you gav* ma for Cht 

Suonar, 1973. The expmdicure of $800 was as followsi 

$500 salary for Bob Wescerberg, a senior student^ to assist in writing the 
script material and workbooks for 26 separate eassette-workbook nodules 
to be used in the Principles of Accounting course (Econ 221-222) . 

300 printing the workbooks and purchase of 52 cassette tapes. 

I am attaching three saiqple workbooks of the 26 prepared. There is a cassette 

tape which acconpanies each workbook. Thirteen of the workbooks and cassette tapes have 

been used on an experimental basis during the Fall Term; the other thirteen will be used 

during the Winter Term. They have been used by the students purely on a voluntary basis. 

This voluntary basis is used because the cassette-workbook modules are designed as a 

remedial type of material which the student is to go over if he would like further 

review of that which is covered in class. They give the student an opportunity to 

work at his own speed of learning, a chance for ianediate feedback of answers, and 

an oppescunity to review the lesson as many times as he wishes, thereby a saving of 

faculty time. The students attend the cassette laboratories only when they wish to 

review the particular subject of the cassette-workbook. 

Some 90X of the 86 students in the course used one or more cassette-workbook 
modules. Approximately 60% of the students used more than five cassette workbook 
modules; 30% of the students used more than 10 of the 13 modules for this lall Term. 

The reaction from the students who have used the modules has been very favorable. 
While it is difficult to keep control group statistics under our voluntary arrangement 
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Knox Collbob 



itrii>«opwei tiinfoitAimuiii 



D§tf Otetabu 7, 1973 



$mm iill Filltbury 



« Gouraa •vAluAtlon vritttn by tha ttudantt oa an anonynout bAait ahowad naoy favorable 
comanca on tha nodulaa; 60% of cha 86 atudanca in tha couraa wrota favorabla connanca 
on how tha caaaatta-workbooka had halpad tham in raviawing ;ha natarial, Tha oaterial 
aaanad aapaci*lly ha^pful co tha black atudanta in the claaa aa wall aa othara who 
aaanad to hava a waak background, 

Tha eaaaatta«iio^"kbook nodulaa h«va alao baan uaad on an axparinantal baaia by 
atudanta at Long Xaland Univaraity in Brooklyn, Mav York and Broward Conounity Collage 
in Fort Lauderdale, Florida, Accurate atatiatica of control groupa will be forth- 
cooing from theae two achoola at the end of the ac^idemic year. However, X am 
attaching coplea of lettera received from the two achoola ahowing their favorable 
reaction to tlie material. 

I wiah to thank you for thia $800 grant which haa enabled ma to expand the 
claaa to the 86 atudanta while at the aama time uaing the caaaette-workbook material 
«rritt en under the grant to individualize the couraa over apecific material. It haa 
alao freed me to devote more time to individual atudanta on a peraonal baaia. 

If you hava any quaationa plaaaa do not heaitate to contact ma. 
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Report on Film Course Daalf^ n 

A «?rant of |2500 was uded to design and support an introductory film 
course with a planned enrollment of fifty students lor tl;e first year. The 
irttenUon was to allow the etirollment to rise as high as seventy in future 
years, Becajise of excellent cooperation from the Knox Cinema Club, costa 
were not as high as anticipated and tlBU.^Q of the grant was not used. 

Student evaluations and suggestions were gathered through individual * 
Interviews, Personnel Committee questionairos, and a specially desirned. 
optional quoationairu to which two-fiftha of the class responded, 

Hmpa ration and riannin^ 

; 1 or the s^onmer and December of 1973 were spent in preparation and 
planning oi the course. I read widely in the literature on film and in the 
material dealing with tl»e pedagogical approaches to film study. In order 
to ffet additional suggefjtions and models for the course, I arranged several 
meetings with film instructors at Vestern Illinois University and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. I also corresponded with a film instructor at Cornell 
University and attended a film study symposium at Northwestern University. 

Because the holdings of the Knox library were net sufficient to 
support tne course, some of ihe prant money was used to purchase film books 
for the library. Through gif ts and grants from various other sources, the 
library's holdings related tc film were at least quadrupled. 

Nature cf the Course 

jiince the course was intended to be an introductory, general education 
course, and since no advanced or more specialised courses vere planned, I 
felt that it would be best to introduce the students to a variety of technical, 
theoretical, and critical approaches to film. The use of these multiple 
F)erspectives led to some confusion about the organization of the course in 
the minds of a few of the students. I still believe that such an approach 
IS desirable, but perhaps more of an effort should be made to explain it to 
the students. Nevertheless, the nature of the material is such that it orobably 
(infles f.imple and obvious organization. 

Ihe course was made up of a combination of lectures, discussions, and 
film viewings. lectures were usually given on Tuesday, films were viewed on 
ednesday and Saturday evenings, and on Thursdays the class was divided into 
two discusriun sections. A few students indicated a preference for more ' 
l*-rtux« and less discussion, and an equal number seemed to prefer less lecture 
and trore discussion. I think that the present mixture is probably the best 
compiwise given the intended size of the class. 

The smaller discussion groups seemed to be quite successful, and I feel 
that the rather pereonal and subjective nature of the film experience makes 
It very desirable that the students have this chance to express and discuss 
their individual responses. If the class increases in ulze in future yeare, 
it would be best to continue with discussion sections of no more than 25 
students; however, without some relief through faculty or student assistance, 
this is probably too much to ask of the Instructor, 

: think that an additional class meeting per week for lecture-discussion 
woultJ Mave beon desirable. It wotdd have solved one particular difficulty i 
irHufriclent timi^ for thorough in-class coverage of aanigned readings. The 
students, however, were already spending between 1*^ and 8 J houre per week in 
miif tings or viewings, and I doubt that many would have wanted to add another 
nour to that load. It might be possible to reduce the amount of viewing am) 
ad'j another lecture session, but the aims of the eourae make desirable as 
broad a viewing experience as possible. 
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Reading 

Two tftx%8 and sont library raadlngs vbpb assigned. While ttvs amount of 
reading waa not burdensotnoi it was aubetantial* I vaa especially concerned that 
the students bo introduced to mors nateriftl than could possibly be conveyed in 
the limited nuiiber of lecture^disoussion sessions ^ Thit- seemed to be one vay 
to counteract the limitations imposed by class size. Some students seemed to 
tBfil that ther^i vas something unfair or unproductive in assigning material which 
vas not to bo apecifically discussed or naiterated in class* I can understand 
the uneasiness this caused in particularly grade-conscious students^ but 7 still 
ieal that the educational and practical advantages warrant a continuation of the 
procedure* 

Papers 

The size of the class presented a particular problem with respect to the 
assif^nment of papers. The nature of the course and the film experience made 
papers a most effective educational and evaluative tool. I assigned a combine- 
tion of three short papers to be graded Satisfactory/Unsatisfactory and two 
longer papers to bo graded on the traditional scale* It was hoped that the short 
S/U papers woidd add to the learning experiences without imposing too much of 
A grading burtien on the i'Astruetor* This procedure seemed to meet with wide- 
spread approval from the students* 

VTiile I feel that the paper assignments were very successful^ the grading 
of and coimenting on them did become very time consuming^ and I am afraid that 
the number of such assignments will have to be curtailed in the future* This 
may be somewt'iat dotrlmsntal to the course ^ but Z see no feasible alternative 
without increiasing instructional costs* 

• 

Ixaminations 

In order to evaluats different aspects of knowledge and ability^ a variety 
of question types were used in the two exams* About ens fourth of each exam was 
•made up of objective or short answer questions* Essay questions on previously 
assigned material made up one half of the exams « and the final fourth was essay 
questions based on films which had not previously been viewed* 

The essay portions of the examinations were readily aceepted« but the 
objective portions were met with a significant amount (perhaps 2$Jt of the class) 
of student nasistancst. In spite of the considerable care which want into the 
creation of .he objective questions, a number of students felt that such questions 
vers "piciqf" and demanded unwarranted recall abilities* I assums that students 
accept this type of testing in other courses » and it did seem that in several cases 
their disapproval was biised upon preconceptions about what was appropriate to a 
filn course* Other BtudentB» however « did seem to resent any use of objective 
testing* Nevertheless s I feel that such testing is educationally valid and 
should be continued* In fact* increased claes size will probably necessitate 
even preater use of objective and short answer questions in the future* I 
would hope that the students will come to accept the validity* as well as the 
necessity* of such testingu 

Conclusion 

I feel that the course* as designed for an enrollment of fifty* was 
<;enerally successful* Host of the etudents were quite enthusiatic about the 
subject natter and eeemed to feel that the course satisfied their needs* The 
major rrublems in the courss design are site related* Students resist the 
ti3«> of objective and short answer testing* while paper grading and small 
<«i.<ictis:;ion groups impose a considerable burden on the instructor* An increase 
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in Rlflfls dice will neceaaitate oven more compromlsa in these areas. While 
such compromises are not desirable, they should be manaKeable. Less 
eompronise would be necessaiy if it were possible to arrange for a student 
assistant to relieve the instructor of the time consuming chores of handli»i«i 
showing, and shipping the films, * «n«Aiii6# 

Even though the 8i2e and costs of the course present problems which 
ar© not fully resolved, I feel that the promise of the course and the 
importance of the material warrant continued support by the college* 



Edward L. Nlehus 
Asst* Prof, in English 
Knox College 

May 8, 1971* 
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« * 



Office of Institutional Research 
Knox College 
April 16* 1974 



Qtsar George^ 

The curriculum committee has approved the following 
changes for the phllo£>ophv department: 

1. Drop 4'hilo3ophy 303 (Contemporary Analytic Phil. ) 
Drop Philosophy 320 (Existentialism and Phenomenology) 

2. Add Philosophy 304 ( Twentieth Century Philosophy) 

A survey of some of the major movements in 
contemporary philosophy such as logical posi- 
tivism, existentialism, and phenomenology* 
Headings are selected from the works of Husaell 
Viittgensteini Ayer, '^usserl, Heidigger, and :>artre* 
Prerequisite-one course in philosophy or permission 
of instructor* 

the description indicates* this course will be a survey* 
and like any survey there is the danger that individual features 
will be obscured by the prominent points of the terrain* 3. don*t 
see how this shortcoming can be entirely avoided; nevertheless* 
I*m determined to avoid simply presenting caricatures of divergent 
philosophies and I*m dtermined to prevent myself and the students 
from transforming the subject into a catalog of "isms'* and "ists"* 

•^ince there is no single philosophical problem or issue 
w^tich* as far as I know* could tie all these thinkers together* 
and since there will not be time to develop a historical approach* 
preparing for this course presents something of an organizational 
problem- a problem which is compounded by my lack of exprtise 
in the fields of phenomenoloby and existentialism* _ 

At present my strategy is to select readings which will 
emphasize the contributions and influence of each philosopher 
to the methodologies of the natural and social sciences* Koughly 
sneaking the logical positivists* Hussell, '^ittgent stein* and 
Ayer* can be compared in terms of their contributions to the philoso 
phy of science; correspv«ndingly* '^usserl and Heidigger can be 
compared in terms of the phenomenological method and its applica- 
tions to psychology* Discussing ^artre and the existentiaftiits 
may present something of a problem in this framework because 
their works have* for the most part, taken a literary form* 

As see it* the merits of this approach are: 

(1*) it will fill a gap in our departmental offerings 

by establishing some continuity between Philos* 302 

and Philos 340 
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(2ft) this course will b« relevant to other courses such 
as Psych 212 (Humanistic ^syc^ology) and Sqg* 311 
Philosophical issues in tht) •'ocial Sciences and •'oc* 
. 301 Methodologies anJ Their i^rot)lems 



My knowledge of "us ?erl and Heidigger is weak; consequently 
most of my research time will be spent reading their works 
and consulting secondary sources* Also I will need to do 
some investigation into the applications and procedures of the 

Shenomenologlcal method* Since I team taught SSoc* 301 with 
ack irMtzgerald, I do have a general idea of the importance of 
this method* 

Z beleve that you mentioned the sum of two thousand dollars 
plus an additional two hundred and fifty dollars for expanding 
library holdings* This certainly sounds like an adequate sum 
as well as a powerful incentive* 

Z will be happy to discuss this proposal with you and 
I am completely open to sug':{estions if you think this "mixed** 
philsophy of science approach is the wrong direction to pursue* 



Sincerely* 
I'ance Factor 
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KNOX COLLEGE 



Fabrutry 4, 1974. 



Professor Gdeerffe "elvllle, 
Director of Institutional Uesetroh, 
Knox College, 
'ialesburj?, Illinois. 



Dear ieor^e, 

I would like to aooly for a stipend to suooort the redeAian and 
oreparetlon of two courses In the political science curriculum. /Is 
you know, the administration has decided thst reolacament of Professor 
treenber^ Is Impossible. This requires some considerable shifting of 
resources within the political sclenev department, placlne the burden 
or teachln? the scope and methods courses en me. Fortunately. I have 

;iu:*'5:hf:***^"if : -^^^^ this ^r aUS 

tnus. when combined with the summer vacation. I will have the time and 
ooportunlty to "retool" for these courses. 

In order to teach itt4h courses effectively and efficiently. T will 
h«ve to reacqualnt iryy-lf with recent innovations In the teaohW of 
scope wid quantitative methods in political science. In particular, 
in? JitI*iLl^,w?*' ;cquaintance and facility^^ith basic programming 
rSil,!! ^" question: Political .Science 

l^M of Comparative aovernment) and 230 (Research Methods and 

Public Policy Analysis): are recent additions to our curriculum and 
deserve thorough preieratlon and quality of design. Enrollment In both 
courses, since they are major requlrments. should he substantial 

Accordingly. I em requesting the maximum stipend available under 
he Carnegie Foundation prant that you administer. I believe that 
the basic stipend Is 2.000 dollars, with an additional 500 dollars 
•^•^i**"!! materials. This request has the sndorsemenV 

or the Chairman of the department and the Dean of the Col eee. ^hr 
sabbatical begins with the Sprlnp term of this year and I nould hope to 
bet' In drawing on the stipenrl at that time. 

All In all. your approval of this trrant would enable the political 
science deparftftent to adapt to its personnel reduction with a minli^un of 
negative impact on its Instructional Integrity. 

.'^incerelj 



.^^ncereiA, g , 



lJ#»pi of 'nltilnal '•<<tntin#k 
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APPENDIX V 
QUESTIONNAIRES ON COURSE DESIGN 



I* Questionnaire on Course Design: Faculty 
2. Questionnaire on Course Design: Students 
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tnstructar ' Course 



EnruUouint 



(1971-72) (1972-73) (1973-74) 

Pteasi; answer tUti»e quesriotis as accurately as you caa to reflect your current or 
last experience in the course. 

1. Would you deacribe this course as "basically a lecture course"? 



2. li your answer to 1. was "yes" check one o£ the following: 

a. In a typical class period less than five minutes are spent 
in raising student answers, opinions, or discussions. 

b. Usually live to ten minutes are spent in raising student 
answers, opinions, or discussions. 

c. Usually over ten minutes are spent in raising student answers, 
opinions or discussions. 

i. I i- your answer to I. was "yes" check one of the following: 

a. In a typical class period I Spcnd less than five minutes 
answering specific questions from students. 

b. Usually I spend from five to ten minutes answering specific 
questions from students. 

c. Usually I spend over ten minutes answering specific 
questions from students. 

4. If this is basically a lecture course, is it supported by at 
least one discussion or review session per week focusing on 
student reactions and questions? Yes No (Check one) 

-S. I C your answer to I. was "no" check one or more of the following: 

a. The class intersperses discussion sessions with lecture periods. 

b. The class Ls built around student recitation. 

c. The class is conducted as a seminar. 

d. The class is built around the student's creative efforts. 

e. While some lecturing is done, the focus of the course la 
achieved through discussion or criticism. 

t'. The class requires individual consultations with students. 

g. Special circumstances exist other than the above. 



yes no 
(check one) 
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t£ g« Lb chiick^d, pl^aB& supply a brl^l deHcriptlve stutement ui 



6« It youi* answer to 1. was no** complete the following statement by ciicling 
the appropriate number: For learning in this class to be generally effective 
the largest nimber of students that can be accomodated Is 

» V 10 II 12 13 14 15 Lb 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 2b 
27 28 29 30 31 32 > 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 42 43 44 45 

7. Associated with this course Is a lab Involving demonstrations or experimentation 

Check one: Yes . No 

8. It your answer to 7, is "yes^"' is the student's lab performance crucial to 
his understanding of this course? Yes . No ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Does this course Involve an *'open'* lab or studio In which a student can complete 

a project at night or at odd times of the day? Yes .....^^^ No 

10, If your answer to 7, is ''yes" circle one of the following as an answer to this 
statement. The largest number of students that can be accomodated In one lab 
in this course is 

5 b 7 8 9 10 II 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 
26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 42 43 44 45 

lU In this class is there any use of audio visual aids other than reproduced 
materials you hand out? Yes No 

It "yes"' is checked, discuss briefly as to type of aids used and as to the 
extent of their use. 



12. In this class a final exam, or the completion of a culminating project, is: 

Required Optional Not Given (Check One) 

li» Complete the following statement by checking as many of the spaces provided 

as are appropriate. In this class the final exam Is: 

cloaed book an individualized project 

open book ,«i«.«>. other (please axplaln below) 

take home 
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14« Frlur to the ilndl in this course, how many examinations are schuduled 
ior AS minuti^b or mot^l 

0 I 2 3 4 5 6 (circlo one) 

IS« How many &hort quiaac^^s ara given in class? 

0 I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 (circle one) 

16. Prior to the tinal in the classt how inany graded projects or take home exams 
are a^nigned? (circle one) 

01234S678 

17* The examinations and quisses in this course take ihe following forms in 
approximately these indicated percentages: (Complete only if exams or 
qui24[^es are given.) 

Type 01 Response Required Per Cent of Total Exam Weight 

Essay 

Oral ___ 

Multiple choice, true- 
false, matching, etc. — — 

Problem solving .ii^ 
Identification or 

short answer ■ ' 

18. The evaluation of students in this class takes the following forms in 
approximately these indicated percentages. 

Type of Evaluation Per Cent of Total Evaluation 

Performance on exams, projects, 

assigned problems, etc. ' 

Interpretive skills demonstratpd ■ 

Artistic skills demonstrated 

- Demonstration of ability to conceptualise 
various kinds of problem tasks 

Laboratory technique — i.-^ 

Studio time 

Content of papers required 
Organization and exposition of 

papers required — — — — . 
Other (explain below) ..^^.i—^ 




19« Camplnce tlm following dtaceiuent by checking the appropriate space. 

la evaluating student; puriarmar.ic^ in this (^laei^^ student graders are uH4«d 

Nut at all 
Occasionally 
^^^^^^.^^ Substantially 
__ Totally 

20. How many written papers are required in this course? 

0123AS678 (circle one) 

21 » The number of double spaced pages in the average paper written for this 
class is (circle one) 

0 L 2 i 4 3 10 13 20 25 30 33 40 45 SO 

22. How much total new preparation or reconstruction time (as opposed to 
review time) did you spend on this class? 

(Include exam or project construction, lab 
total hours preparation, study and organization of new uiaterial) 

23* The number of books students are asked to buy for this course ^s 

0123456789 10 (ci^wie one) 

24. Complete the following statement by checking the appropriate space below: 

In this class I hand out duplicated material to students for which 
they are held accountable 

Not at all 
■ Occasionally 
Regula r ly 

23, The total number of pages of duplicated material handed out in this 
course which students are required to study is 

26. Complete the following statement by checking the appropriate space below: 

Students are advised or required to read books and materials placed on 
reserve in the library, science library, or materials center, CFA. 

Not at all 

Occasionally 

Regularly 
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2r. In this class the use oi library materials (check one oi the following) 

a. is aft integral part of the course work 

b. has an important supportive rule 

c. is up tu the Individual student -.^—^ 

2d. (n this class do you provide your students with a reading list 
or bibliojsraphy? y^jg No 

29. U tli« answer to 28 is "yes," is the use of specific parts of the 
reading list or bibliography (check one of the following) 

a. urged 

b. required 

c. left up to the student 

30. In this class the use of periodical literature (check one of the following) 

a. is an integral part of the course work 

b. has an important supportive role 

c. is up to the individual student •• • 

31. Do you give or arrange for bibliographical Instructions to your 
students in this class on the locating and use of library materials? 

Yes No 

32. If your answer to 31 is "yes,** do you (check one of the following) 

a. Spend a substantial part of one or more classes in this 
instruction? 

b. Schedule instruction for your students with the library 

staff? 

c. Provide a printed set of Instructions on the use of the 

library? — ^— 

d. Spend a little class time on library Instruction? 

33. Do you consult with the library staff on library or biblio- 
graphical aspects of this class? yes No 

34. This class meets _ times a week in minute periods, (please complete) 

List lab time separately 

33. How many hours per term do you estimate that you meet in your office 
with students from this class for imprompt-.u consul lations? 
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36. What percentage o£ the students in the class do you estitnatc come In at 
least once during the term for an impromptu consultation? .^^^^^^ 

37. Do you have a student assistant who meets with students tor impromptu 
consultations? 



Yes No 



38. How frequently do students stop you outside your office to discuss 
this class? (check one) 

Never 

Occasionally 
^^^^ Frequently 
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App«noix V • it 



Current 

Instructor Couvse 



1. Would you describe this course as "basically a lecture course"? 

yes no 
(check one) 

2, It your answer to 1. was "yes" check one of the following: 

a. In a typical class period leas than five (nlnutes are spent 

In raising student answers, opinions, or discussions. 

b. Usually five to ten minutes are spent In raising student 

answers, opinions, or discussions. ^^^^ 

c. Usually over ten minutes are spent in raising student answers, 

opinions or discussions. 



3. If your anawer to 1. was "yes" check one of the following: 

a. In a typical class period the instructor spends less than five 
minutes answering specific questions from students. 

b. Usually from five to ten minutes are spent answering specific 
questions from students. 

c. Usually over ten minutes are spent answering specific 
questions from students. 

4. It this is basically a lecture course, la it supported by at least 
one discussion or review session per week focusing on student 
reactions and questions? Yes No (check one) 



5. If your answer to 1. was "no" check one or more of the following: 

a. The class intersperses discussion sessions with lecture periods. 

b. The class is built around student recitation. 

c. The class is conducted as a seminar. 

d. The class is built around the student's creative efforts. 

e. While some lecturing is done, the focus of the course is 
achieved through discussion or criticism. 

t. The class requires individual consultations with students, 
g. Special circumstances exist other than the ebove. 
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If g. Ls checked t pleases supply a brief descriptive staeement of 
these circumstances. 



6. If your answer to 1. was "no" complete the following statement by circling 
the appropriate number: For learning in this class to be generally effective 
the largest number of students that can be accomodated is 

8 9 10 II 12 li 14 IS 16 17 13 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 
27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 3S 36 37 38 39 40 41 42 43 44 45 

7. Associated with this course is a lab involving demonstrations or experimentation. 
Check one: Vea No __ 

8. If your answer to 7. is "yes»" is the student's lab performance crucial to 
his understanding of this course? Yes No 

9. Does this course involve an "open" lab or studio in which a student can complete 
a project at night or at odd times of the day? Yes No 

10. If your answer to 7. is "yes" circle one of the following as an answer to this 
statement. The largest number of students that can be accomodated in one lab 
in this course is 

5 6 7 8 9 10 n- 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 
26 2 7 2 8 2 9 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 3 7 38 39 4 0 4 1 42 4 3 44 45 

11. In this class is there any use of audio visual aids other than reproduced 
materials you hand out? Yes ' No 

If "yes" is checked, discuss briefly as to type of aids used and as to the 
extent of their use. 



12. In this class a final exam» or the completion of a culminating project, is: 

Required ____ Optional _____ Not Given (Check One) 

13. Complete the following statement by checking as many of the spaces provided 
as are appropriate. In this class the final exam is: 

^____ closed book an individualized project 

______ open book other (please explain below) 

take home 
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14. Prior to the tinal in this eourstt, how many examinations are scheduled 
l^or 45 minutes or more? 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 (circle one) 

15. How many short quizzes are given in class? 

0123456789 10 (circle one) 

16. Prior to the final in the class, how many graded projects or take home exams 
are assigned? (circle onv) 

012345678 

17. The examinations; and quizzes in this course take the following forms in 
approximately these indicated percentages: (Complete only if exams or 
quizzes are given.) 

Type of R esponse Required Per Cent of Total Exam Weight 

Essay 

Or* I — — _ 

Multiple choice, true- 
false, matching, etc. 

Problem solving . 
Identification or 

short answer " 

18. The evaluation of students in this class takes the following forms in 
approximately these indicated percentages. 

Type of Evaluation Per Cent of Total Evaluation 

Performance on exams, projects, 

assigned problems, etc. . . . 

Interpretive skills demonstratpd 
Artistic skills demonstrated 

Demonstration of ability to conceptualize 

various kinds of problem tasks 

Laboratory technique 

Studio time _ 

Cont<i?nt of papers required 

Organization and exposition of 
papers required 

Other (explain below) ______ 
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19. CoapLete the toUowing staCement by checking the appropriate space. 

In evaluating student perfornance in this class, student graders are used 

Not at all 
^^^^^^^^ Occasionally 
Substantially 
Totally 

20. How many written papers are required in this course? 

012345678 (circle one) 

21. The nufl^er of double spaced pages in the average paper written for this 
class is (circle one) 

0 1 2 3 4 3 10 IS 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 

22. How much total new preparation or reconstruction time (as opposed to 
review time) did you spend on this class? 

(Include exam or project construction, lab 
total hours preparation, study and organisation of new material) 

23. The number of books students are asked to buy for this course is 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 (circle one) 

24. Complete the following statement by checking the appropriate space below; 

In this class I hand out duplicated material to students for which 
they are held accountable 

Not at all 

Occasionally 

Regularly 

25. The total number of pages of duplicated material handed out in this 
course which students are required to study is 

26. Complete the following statement by checking the appropriate space below: 

Students are advised or required to read books and materials placed on 
reserve in the library, science library, or materials center, CPA. 

Not at all 

Occas iona I ly 

Regularly 
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27. la this elass ehe uae oi library materials (check one ol the following) 

a. Is an Integral part oi the course work .,,„.,..^ 

b. hat an Important supportive role ...... 

c. Is up to the Individual student ...^ 

28. In this class are students provided with a reading list or 
bibliography? Yes No 

29. U the answer to 28 Is "y«s," is the use of specific parts of the 
reading list or bibliography (check one of the following) 

a. urged 

b. required 

c. left up tc the student 

30. In this class the use of periodical literature (check one of the following) 

a. it an Integral part of the course work ...... 

b. has an Import ant supportive role ...... 

c. la up to Che Individual atudent 

31. In thla class are arrangtownta nade for bibliographical 
inacrucelona on the locating and use of library mttarlala? 

(check one) Yes ^^^^ No 

32« If your anawer to 31 is "yes." does the instructor (check one of the following) 

a. Spend a substantial part of one or laore classos in this 
Instruction? ...... 

b. Schedule instruction for students with the library • 
staff? 

c. Provide a printed set of instructions on the use of the 

library? _ 

d. Spend a little class time on library instruction? " 

33. This class meets tines a week in minute periods, (please complete) 

List lab time separately ________ 

34. Do you find the Instructor readily available for consultation? ..... 

yes no 
(check one) 
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